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NEW YORK AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
REGIONALISM 








DAVID MALDWYN ELLIS* 


| VHE pursuit of Middle Atlantic regionalism (loosely 
defined as including New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware) is a perplexing but rewarding 
venture. Perplexing because one does not find a simple pat- 
tern; rewarding because one comes close to discovering the 
characteristics most representative of the nation. The Middle 
Atlantic states at any one period have usually served as a 
microcosm of the America that is to be. The chief role of 
this region has been to anticipate the other regions of the 
country in developing to the highest point those traits 
ambiguously labelied as the ‘““American way of life’: a hetero- 
geneous population; a diversified economy marked by an 
advanced industrialism and tinged with a strong commercial 
spirit; a high degree of urbanism; the creation of a pluralistic 
culture tolerating significant differences in social institutions, 
national backgrounds, and economic status; a dynamic 
society cherishing traditional values but responsive to 
popular will. 

Frederick Jackson Turner in his famous essay on the 


* Dr. Ellis is well-known to members of this Association, having read 
papers at our annual meetings on several occasions and being presently a 
Dixon Ryan Fox Fellow. He is Associate Professor of History at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, and was a Ford Fellow in 1952-53. 
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significance of the frontier recognized the importance of the 
Middle Atlantic region. 


It had a wide mixture of nationalities, a varied society, 
the mixed town and county system of local govern- 
ment, a varied economic life, many religious sects. 
. . . It represented that composite nationality which 
the contemporary United States exhibits, . . . It was 
democratic and non-sectional, if not national; . . . It 
was typical of the modern United States. 


In the same year (1893) Woodrow Wilson underscored 
the decisive influence of this region upon America’s develop- 
ment. He observed: 


.. if we are determined to be partial in our views and 
to pick out a single set of influences to be traced 
through the later intricacies of our history, the Middle 
States have rather more claim to our choice than either 
New England or the South.! 


The Middle Atlantic region has almost always constituted 
the most important section of the colonies or nation meas- 
ured by such quantitative criteria as population, industrial 
output, financial resources, foreign and domestic trade. 
Somewhat less pronounced has been its leadership in such 
cultural areas as the creative arts, book publishing, the 
theatre, and education. Yet in many regards this has 2come 
the “forgotten region.” ? Not only have historians and novel- 
ists neglected the study of its characteristics but its own 
inhabitants have failed to develop or cultivate a sense of 
their regional individuality.® 

Certainly, this area as an entity has received proportion- 
ately less attention from folklorists, novelists, and historians 
than any other section of the United States. Mr. Ben A. 
Botkin has indicated to me that his publisher is not particu- 
larly interested in a Treasury of Middle Atlantic Folklore 
because of the difficulty of defining the region and because 
of its lack of regional consciousness. The only work on folk- 
lore familiar to me that deals with the region as a whole is 
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Moritz Jagendorf’s Upstate Downstate: Folk Stories of the 
Middle Atlantic States. The novelists have also written 
sparingly on Middle Atlantic themes in comparison with 
the torrent of books on New England, the South, and the 
various “Wests.” Genre novels in this region usually confine 
themselves to localities, ethnic groups (Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Manhattan Jews, etc.), or social classes (Edith Wharton’s 
Hudson River squirearchy). A glance at the various biblio- 
graphies will show a relatively small number of writers 
exploiting Middle Atlantic themes. Charles Lee in North, 
East, South, West states: 


. .. it is safe to say that the Middle Atlantic States add 
up to the least place-conscious section of the country 
in the writings of its major authors. Its regional qual- 
ity may indeed be said to be its regionless quality; it 
is, rather, everyman’s region. . . .4 


Only a handful of historians have taken the Middle 
Atlantic region as a subject for intensive study. Thomas 
Wertenbaker, John Fiske, and Frederick Jones have written 
surveys of the colonial period (usually colony by colony), 
but no historians have traced the regional development 
after the Revolution. I welcome the news that Professor 
Daniel Thompson of Trinity College is planning to publish 
a book describing the role of the Middle Atlantic states to 
1916. Incidentally Mr. Thompson, as far as I know, is the 
only teacher in the United States giving a course on this 
region. Compare this with the scores of colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses in the history of the South and the 
expansion of the West. A considerable number of teachers 
also give courses in the evolution of New England and its 
culture. The regional approach has attracted scores of histor- 
ians, students of literature, and economists in practically 
every region of the United States except the Middle Atlantic. 
One need mention only three examples of first-rate works 
by outstanding scholars: R. C. Buley’s The Old Northwest 
which won the Pulitzer prize for history; John Black’s Rural 
Economy of New England; and Howard W. Odum’s South- 
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ern Regions of the United States. No work of similar stature 
has been compieted on the Middle Atlantic region. 

Curiously enough, the Middle Atlantic states, which con- 
tain most of the publishing centers of the nation, have never 
had a historical, literary, or economic journal expressly 
aimed at describing and analyzing the character and institu- 
tions of the region.’ Editors in New York or Philadelphia, 
lifting their eyes beyond the metropolitan limits, have gen- 
erally taken the whole country for their province. Even the 
New Yorker, which in its first issue asserted it was not 
intended for your “maiden aunt in Dubuque,” has become 
a national magazine. 

Other regions boast of journals with such distinctive names 
as New England Quarterly, the South Atlantic Quarterly, 
Journal of Southern History, the Pacific Northwest Quart- 
erly, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, to mention a few 
of the more prominent. These journals are not parochial in 
the range of their articles and are not chauvinistic in their 
attitudes. Nevertheless they do cater to regional sensibilities. 
Last year a good deal of regional spirit rose to the surface 
when a group tried without success to rename the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association with a title more national in 
scope. 

Why has the Middle Atlantic region not developed a: 
similar sense of regional spirit? Why is it that a citizen of 
Scranton or Syracuse seldom thinks of himself as a “Middle 
Atlanticker,” whereas a resident of Hartford regards him- 
self as a Yankee, and a citizen of Richmond a Southerner? 
The obvious answer is that the citizens in this territory have 
so identified themselves with the nation that they have paid 
little attention to their region. Furthermore such character- 
istics as cosmopolitan population, urbanism, industrialism, 
toleration, and dynamic change have proven an unfriendly 
environment for purely regional traits to grow and flourish. 

No one ethnic or religious group has succeeded in impos- 
ing its culture on the Middle Atlantic region or its con- 
stituent states as deeply as the Anglo-Saxon Puritans left 
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their impress upon New England. In Pennsylvania the Scotch- 
Irish were dominant on the frontier; the Germans were 
numerous in the southeastern counties; and the Quakers 
were influential in mercantile circles in Philadelphia. In 
New York no group was able to dominate the culture of the 
metropolis or the countryside. For a time in the early nine- 
teenth century upstate New York was almost an extension 
of New England, but the Dutch and German enclaves along 
the Hudson, Mohawk, and Schoharie valleys resisted absorp- 
tion for dccades. Moreover, the inrush of Irish and Germans 
before the Civil War gave to the cities along the Erie Canal 
a cosmopolitan complexion which was intensified by the 
migrations of the twentieth century. 

No doubt the diversity of nationalities and creeds encour- 
aged the citizens of the Middle Colonies to adopt and to 
continue the principles of toleration preached by William 
Penn and practiced by the Dutch. Except for a half-hearted 
attempt to set up the Anglican Church as the established 
church in lower New York and in New Jersey, this region 
was the first to adopt as a general practice the separation of 
church and state. Of course, each generation has had to face 
an upsurge of bigotry. To be honest, we must note strong 
Nativist movements in both Pennsylvania and New York 
during the 1840’s and 1850’s and the so-called Christian Front 
in the 1930’s. Despite these ugly manifestations of bigotry, 
the inhabitants of the Middle Atlantic region have normally 
displayed a high degree of toleration for minority groups. 

The diversified economy has also prevented any one eco- 
nomic activity from dominating the Middle Atlantic region 
in the way that tobacco cast its shadow over the Cheseapeake 
area during the colonial era and cotton over the deep south 
throughout the nineteenth century. True, New York and 
Pennsylvania earned the title of “bread colonies,” but wheat- 
raising had lusty competitors in lumbering, trading, and 
other crops. Coal mining and iron and steel production rose 
to great importance in Pennsylvania in the nineteenth cent- 
ury but not to the exclusion of farming, commerce, and 
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other forms of manufacturing. Similarly, the printing and 
clothing industries lodged in New York City, but neither the 
metropolis nor the state was overwhelmed by the impact. 
Important as these industries have become, they have formed 
only a small proportion of the thousands of factories through 
out this region. Another outstanding feature of the economy 
of the Middle Atlantic region has been the emphasis on 
foreign trade. Well over two-thirds of all imports, according 
to value, have ordinarily entered the country through New 
York and Philadelphia, and approximately one-third to two- 
fifths of exports have left the United States via these ports. 
Nevertheless, the free trade interests of New York have often 
been outsmarted by the tariff-hungry manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania. 

The rise of New York City and Philadelphia tended to 
prevent the development of a folk culture  cher- 
ished by residents of both city and _ countryside. 
At first these cities were little more than _provin- 
cial capitals although each contested for control of 
the trade of New Jersey. Philadelphia in the Revolu- 
tionary era (1763-1789) was the cultural, economic and polit- 
ical center of the seaboard. Subsequently political power 
passed to Washington, economic primacy to New York, and 
cultural leadership to Cambridge-Boston and thereafter to 
New York. Neither New York or Philadelphia served as a 
regional center as Boston did for New England. Indeed 
New York City’s citizens began to think of their city more 
as the economic and cultural capital of the country than a 
mere regional metropolis. Charles Briggs, the editor of the 
Broadway Journal, noted in 1845 that “ . .. New York is 
fast becoming, if she be not already, America, in spite of 
South Carolina and Boston.” * The millions of Irish, Ger- 
man, Jewish, Italian, Polish, and other immigrants, who 
settled in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Newark, and 
Buffalo, have no doubt added to our store of folklore. Their 
efforts to master the English language and to merge into 
American life created many new folk characters, such as the 
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stage Irishman and Jew. But the barriers of language and 
the conflict between generations have impeded not only the 
diffusion of the culture of our immigrants but have also 
checked the rapid adoption by the immigrants of the more 
firmly established cuiture of the countryside. The wide 
differences in the religious, national, and cultural back- 
grounds between our urban and rural population have 
accentuated the usual suspicion between country hick and 
city slicker. Some farmers of the Middle Atlantic region as 
well as some citizens of the South and West have been known 
to mutter, “New York City is not really American.” How- 
ever inaccurate this judgment may be, the growth of many 
large urban centers in the Middle Atlantic region has tended 
to submerge the rural folkways and hindered the develop- 
ment of a folk culture common to both the city and rural 
population. 

Geographical unity has been absent in the Middle Atlantic 
region, which is open on every side to important waterlanes 
—the Great Lakes, Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, the Ohio 
and St. Lawrence Rivers, and the Atlantic Ocean. As a 
result trade and travel with surrounding territories has 
always assumed great importance. This commercial advan- 
tage, however, has tended to break down provincial customs 
by exposing the citizens of this region to new products, 
customs, and ideas from the outside. 

The Middle Atlantic area has served as the bridge 
between Europe and the American hinterland, and over this 
bridge ideas as well as goods and immigrants have passed. 
Our interest in the affairs of the Old World and our readi- 
ness to sample “foreign ideas” have irritated Colonel Mc- 
Cormick and other nationalists of the Middle West. Unques- 
tionably the emphasis on foreign trade, the presence of large 
colonies of immigrants, the location of the United Nations 
in New York City, and the stress on foreign news in such 
papers as the New York Times and New York Herald 
Tribune have made citizens of the Middle Atlantic states 
more “international-minded” than those in other regions 
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of the nation. Perhaps this devotion to international affairs 
has diverted our attention from the less exciting concerns 
of our region. 

Regional awareness or sectional feeling is often a defensive 
reaction against aggressive measures undertaken by a coali- 
tion of other sections. Certainly southern sectionalism is 
partly the by-product of attacks by abolitionists, Radical 
Republicans, and enthusiasts for civil rights. Similarly, the 
Populist Revolt and the Farm Bloc reflected the feelings 
of western farmers that eastern financial interests were delib- 
erately pushing down farm prices. Yankee self-consciousness, 
not to mention self-righteousness, became more intense 
under the pressure of attack, especially during the War of 
1812. Fortunately, the Middle Atlantic states have seldom 
had occasion to feel themselves an aggrieved minority. In 
fact, this region has been courted by the spokesmen for New 
England and the South. The political parties have always 
weighed carefully the wishes of New York and Pennsylvania, 
whose electoral votes have often proved decisive. In well 
over half of our presidential campaigns one of the candidates 
for President on the major party tickets has come from New 
York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. During the last four 
Republican conventions the candidates of the “internation- 
alist East’”—Willkie, Dewey, and Eisenhower—have defeated 
the isolationist wing in the Middle West. 

Perhaps citizens of the Middle Atlantic region have 
acquired a kind of negative regional feeling. Even though 
we find it difficult to find a common core in our complex 
and pluralistic culture, we are quite certain we are not Mid- 
western “isolationists,” southern “Negro-haters,” or Puritan 
“bigots.” In short, we are “not like other men” but are the 
real bearers of American civilization. Few citizens of the 
Middle Atlantic states realize how exasperating this attitude 
of “‘superiority” appears to the people of the southern and 
western states. Most citizens of New York were genuinely 
surprised at the virulence of Senator Dirksen’s attack on 
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Governor Dewey and the Republicans of the eastern sea- 
board at the last Republican convention. 

This attitude of “superiority” or negative regional feeling 
has usually centered its disapproval upon an offending sec- 
tion such as New England, the Middle West, or the South. 
During the colonial period and well into the nineteenth 
century much “Yorker” and Pennsylvania sentiment was 
little more than Yankeephobia. The claims of New Hamp- 
shire to the Vermont area, the demands of Massachusetts 
for the land west of Seneca Lake, the movement of Connec- 
ticut land speculators into the Wyoming Valley annoyed 
officials and land holders while the Yankee pride in their 
“institutions” irritated citizens of the Middle States. In retal- 
iation the latter chided the Yankees for their hypocrisy and 
intolerance and condemned their sense of business ethics. 
A choice example of anti-Yankee feeling is the will of Lewis 
Morris Jr. in 1760. Morris directed that his son Gouverneur 
never be sent to Connecticut for his education. 


. . - lest he should imbibe in his youth that low craft 
and cunning so incident to the People of that Colony 
which is so interwoven in their Constitutions that all 
their art cannot disguise it from the World, though 
many of them under the sanctified garb of Religion, 
have endeavored to impose themselves on the World for 
honest men.” 

Yankeephobia continued well into the nineteenth century 
and was a major ingredient in the development of a sense of 
state individuality among many New Yorkers, especially 
those whose forbears did not come from New England. 
James Fenimore Cooper, a rabid hater of Yankee culture, 
usually selected New Englanders for his white villains. He 
has one of his characters in Homeward Bound say, 


Until we get within the Hook, Captain Truch, I am a 
Yankee; once in the Country, I belong to the Middle 
States, ... 


The Middle Atlantic region and New England tended to 
draw closer after 1850 for a variety of reasons. Perhaps most 
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important was their mutual fear and distrust of the South. 
Moreover Yankee blood and influence grew strong especially 
in New York while the uniform population and culture 
of New England began to break up as Irish and French 
Canadians by the thousands poured in. The economies of 
the two regions grew more alike as factories and cities sprang 
up in most of the states along the North Atlantic seaboard. 
As a result, a new region emerged, known as the Northeast, 
though New England has by no means submerged its iden- 
tity. After the southern threat had been put down, the 
dominant financial-industrial groups in the Northeast 
regarded with alarm the demands of the western farmers for 
free silver and government aid. At times this feeling has 
broken over the confines of police discourse as when Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire dubbed the western Senators as 
the “sons of wild jackasses.” Normally we in the Middle 
Atlantic region (this has been less true of the New Eng- 
landers) have been rather modest in our claims to virtue, 
perhaps because it is the mark of “superior,” emotionally 
secure people not to boast. 

Are we in the Middle Atlantic region missing something 
enjoyed by inhabitants of the other sections of the United 
States when we ignore the massive contributions made by 
our region to the nation’s history? The glories of New Eng- 
land, the South, and the West have been sung by spokesmen 
on many occasions, but few citizens of the Middle Atlantic 
region seem aware of its pace-setting role in the nation’s 
development. After all, it has been no small achievement 
to pioneer in creating a society diversified in economic activi- 
ties and cultural institutions, responsive to the cross currents 
of trade and ideas, and, to use Henry Adams’ phrase about 
early Pennsylvania, “easy, tolerant, and contented.” 


1 Forum, XVI (1893), p. 496. 

2 The best discussion of the role of this region is Richard Shryock, “His- 
torical Traditions in Philadelphia and in the Middle Atlantic Area: an 
Editorial,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXVII (April, 
1943), pp. 115-141. A good recent survey is Dan Brinton Thompson, “The 
Middle Atlantic States and Their Influence on the Development of the 
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Nation,” Annual Proceedings of the Middle States, Council for the Social 
Studies, vol. 47 (Philadelphia, 1951). 

3 The major historians located in this region:—Wilson, Beard, Oberholtzer, 
McMaster—have taken the nation for their theme. See the interesting article 
by Eric G. Goldman, “Middle States Regionalism and American Histor- 
iography: A Suggestion,” in Historiography and Urbanization: Essays in 
American History in Honor of W. Stull Holt, ed. Eric F. Goldman (Balti- 
more, 1941). 

4 Page 4. 

5It is significant that the Proceedings of the Middle States Association 
of History and Social Science Teachers contain practically no articles on this 
region. This association of historians has taken the history of all mankind 
for its province. 

6 January 4, 1845. Howard Odum calls New York City the most important 
subregion in the United States. Conversation, January 1953. 

7 Abstract of Wills on File in Surrogate’s Office, City of New York, 1665- 
1800, New York Historical Society Collections for 1892-1908, VI, p. 174. 
Another example of anti-Yankee feeling is the comment of a New England 
general during the Revolutionary War: “It has already risen to such a 
height that the Pennsylvania and New England troops would as soon fight 
each other as the enemy.” He complained that Yankees were called “cheats, 
knaves, cowards, poltroons, hypocrites and every term of reproach. . i 
C. H. Jones, History of the Campaign for the Conquest of Canada (Phila- 
delphia, 1882), p. 122. 
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A TEEN-AGE G.I. IN THE CiVIL WAR 


CHARLES M. SNYDER* 


RESIDENT Lincoln’s call for 300,000 volunteers on July 

1, 1862, following General McClellan’s failure before 

Richmond, was a grim reminder to war-weary Amer- 
icans that earlier blue-prints of a short contest were hope- 
lessly outmoded, and that a long and exhausting struggle lay 
ahead. Response to the call was generally favorable. Public 
spirited citizens in hundreds of communities organized com- 
panies, and states and municipalities, desirous of filling 
quotas, and finding economic motivation a potent induce- 
ment, held out bounties in cash to those who would come 
forward. It is impossible, of course, to evaluate the conflict- 
ing forces which drew men to the recruitment office: patrio- 
tism, the spirit of adventure, boredom on the farm or in the 
shop, the appeal of a uniform, cash in hand. How was it 
with sixteen year old Lewis Foster of Red Creek, Wayne 
County, New York? 

Lewis was a farm boy in the employ of a Mr. Mack in 
South Butler, Wayne County, when, in response to the 
President’s call, the 138th Infantry, New York State Volun- 
teers, was organized in Cayuga and Wayne counties, with 
headquarters at Auburn. One can only guess at the ferment 
in the boy’s mind as he carried out his daily chores. But he 
must have yearned to enlist from the moment he learned 
of the creation of the new regiment. A product of a broken 
home, Lewis had begun to contribute to the support of his 
mother and younger brothers and sister at a tender age. As a 
child he had lived in Liverpool, Onondaga County, with his 
father and mother. When they separated he went with the 
latter to the home of her father in Red Creek. Despite the 


*Dr. Snyder is a native of Pennsylvania and currently Professor of 
History at Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego, New York. He took his 
bachelor’s degree at Bucknell University, his doctorate at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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vicissitudes of his home life and his early employment, he 
acquired a basic knowledge of the three “‘R’s,” and developed 
desirable personal traits, including a strong sense of loyalty 
toward his family and friends, good habits, self-reliance and 
an unusual sense of responsibility for a boy of his years, 
qualities which were to serve him well during the months 
which followed. Between the lines of his letters written from 
camp or at the front one gets an occasional glimpse of the 
persons who had guided him, particularly his mother, Amelia 
Pierce Foster Clapper, and his aunt, Lucy Pierce of South 
Butler. 


When recruitment of the 138th infantry was launched 
Lewis faced an unpleasant dilemma. His desire to enlist was 
offset by his obligation to his employer; furthermore, he was 
two years underage. He waited until September 1, then, at 
the break of day, set out on foot for Auburn twenty miles 
away. Here he enrolled in Company C. It was the last day to 
qualify for the town bounty of $100. Because he was under 
age Lewis gave a false address, Conquest, six miles distance 
from South Butler. He declared himself to be an orphan, 
and swore to the age of eighteen. With the $100 bounty in 
mind, he named his grandfather as his guardian. The con- 
fusion resulting from this deception, it might be pointed out 
here, delayed for many months the collection of said bounty. 

Lewis's last-minute decision gave him no time to see his 
mother at Red Creek. She would doubtless have refused her 
consent in any event. By the time the news reached her, 
Lewis had been sworn in, and was doing guard duty at the 
regimental headquarters in Auburn. His action brought 
heart ache to both mother and son. “It pains me. I have 
passed many sleepless nights since I enlisted,” Lewis wrote 
his mother, “I don’t want to come home. I enlisted to fight 
and I want to fight .. . [but] if you insist that I shall come 
back, you feel so bad, if you can send somebody out here that 
can help me get out I will come, but I do not want to come. 
. .. Dear Mother, you who have watched and cared for me, 
my feelings are too full for words. I shall do my duty.” + 
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Though at first inclined to intervene, Amelia Clapper 
bowed to the inevitable. Possibly a letter from her sister 
Lucy, who visited Lewis at Auburn, proved decisive. A false 
oath, Lucy reported, was a serious matter, and an attempt to 
have the boy discharged would only get him into trouble, 
possibly into state prison. ““The best you can do,” Lucy con- 
cluded, “is to give him good advice, and pray for him, that 
he may be kept from the evils and temptations of camp life; 
and I will do the same.” ? 

Lewis was not to experience many more sleepless nights 
in Auburn. Eleven days after his enlistment, the regiment 
broke camp and proceeded by rail to Washington, by way 
of Albany, New York City and Baltimore. Lewis had little 
opportunity to recover his lost sleep enroute. He was 
intrigued with the “grand sights” on what was probably his 
first venture beyond central New York: a railroad tunnel, 
the right-of-way cut through solid rock extending forty feet 
upward on both sides; Broadway, New York, with a street 
railroad and a continual clatter of carts day and night; Mary- 
land, with “black boys in the road with nothing on but half 
a pair of trousers and nothing else.” * 

Reaching Washington the regiment had a second novel 
experience compounded of wartime red tape and conflicting 
orders. In the words of the historian of the regiment: “Ar- 
rived in Washington the regiment marched from the Balti- 
more Depot through the city across Long Bridge and to 
Arlington Heights; encamped for the night, were served 
with rations unfit for civilized dogs; without any apparent 
knowledge that there is a limit to physical endurance the 
regiment was marched back across Long Bridge through the 
city and northward to the line of defences where they crossed 
the Baltimore Railroad to Fort Bunker Hill. Men were dis- 
abled in these marches who never recovered.” 4 

The ordeal failed to dampen Lewis's spirits, however. ““We 
marched from Washington to Arlington Heights and slept 
on the ground all night,” he wrote, “and started the next 
afternoon for Washington again. We got there just dark, and 
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many of the boys could not stand the march and fell down 
and had to be carried. But I stood it as well as any of them. 
I had to carry my knap-sack that weighed about thirty pounds 
and my gun, cartridge box, cap box and all these things.” 5 

Quartered at last along Washington’s northern rim of 
defenses, the regiment settled down into a daily routine of 
garrison duties. For a time road building and the erection 
of fortifications left little opportunity for drill. But with the 
transfer of the regiment from infantry to artillery, the Ninth 
Heavy Artillery, N.Y.S.V., training became more systematic. 
The proximity of the regiment to Washington and its official- 
dom made inspections and dress parades inevitable; and 
during the following months the men had more than their 
share of both. Full dress, leather stocks, white gloves and 
accounterments shining like silver became characteristics of 
the organization. In keeping with the army’s penchant for 
colorful and descriptive expressions the Ninth Artillery was 
dubbed the ““Band-box Regiment,” by scornful or possibly 
covetous members of neighboring units. The term stuck long 
after the regiment had exchanged the parade ground for the 
grime of battle. 

Lewis recorded a typical day’s duty in camp as follows: 


The first thing in the morning is roll call. Then is 
the sick call, when all the sick that is able must go to the 
doctors. Then police call, and the men have to clean up 
around camp. Then breakfast. Then guard mounting. 
Then fatigue duty, which is work. Then drill. Then 
recall from drill and fatigue. Then dinner. Then police 
again. Then fatigue, then drill, then recall from drill 
and fatigue. Then supper. Then dress parade and bat- 
talion drill until dark. Then roll call at 9 P. M. Then 
taps at quarter past 9 P. M. 

We have roll call at daylight in the morning. We have 
weekly inspection every Sunday morning and monthly 
inspection once every month, and muster every two 
weeks.® 


While this routine was doubtless monotonous at times, there 
is no evidence of boredom in Lewis’s letters. He took pride 
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in the smartness and efficiency of his unit and looked forward 
to reviews by visiting dignitaries. Picket duty, for example, 
must have been tiresome. But Lewis found ways of making 
it interesting, especially when he was stationed in the 
countryside beyond the fort. Three men were usually 
assigned to a station, one of whom walked his beat while the 
others waited to spell him off. While standing by the boys 
often reminisced about old times in Wayne and Cayuga 
counties, and discussed recent news from home, a favorite 
subject being recent enlistees or draftees who would soon 
join them in camp. Lewis sometimes passed the time writing 
letters, as this duty afforded him almost his only opportunity 
to write leisurely. Possibly his most pleasant hours were spent 
in berry picking. During raspberry, mulberry and _black- 
berry seasons berrying was a means of supplementing army 
fare with succulent fruit, to be topped off with fresh milk 
purchased from Maryland farmers in the vicinity. Such was 
camp routine for Lewis Foster, now a seventeen year old 
veteran. 


In many respects the daily routine was not unlike that of 
world Wars I and II. Provisioning, however, was different. 
Food was obtained from the commissary in bulk and pre- 
pared by the men. They organized informally as mess mates; 
those bunking together in a tent or barracks frequently mak- 
ing up a unit. Duties were shared, and cooking utensils and 
other mess gear pooled and used to the best advantage. Find- 
ing wood for fuel was often a major undertaking, sometimes 
more strenuous than the cooking over an open fire and the 
inevitable cleaning up after meals. Additional foodstuffs were 
available from the sutler. But high costs limited such pur- 
chases. In March, 1863, Lewis reported that the sutler 
charged fifty cents per pound for butter and other things 
accordingly. “But he will get nothing from me, I tell you.” 7 

Bread, meats, potatoes, flour, sugar and tea were staples. 
On the march bread was replaced by “hardtack,” a thick 
cracker, and other foods were more limited. Men of the 
Ninth Artillery during their sojourn in the Washington 
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area also received packages from home with their favorite 
delicacies. The extent to which such windfalls transformed 
plain cooking into banquets is suggested in an acknowledg- 
ment of a package by Lewis. “I have finished my: supper. We 
had fried pork, potatoes and tea. . . . That corn is first best, 
and all the other things according. I borrowed a spider [fry- 
ing pan] every time I wanted to cook any of it, and got some 
flour to the cook house, and cooked the corn most done, and 
stirred in a little flour, and seasoned it with red pepper. 
The dried fruit is tip top. I have got some of it left. I want to 
save it as long as I can. The butter is tip top. I am saving of 
that too, so as to have something to eat with my bread when 
our rations are short. The berries were extra; where did you 
get them?” ® 

The men also supplemented their rations with edibles 
which they purchased from farmers in the neighborhood; 
and they were not always averse to helping themselves with- 
out the formality of a purchase, particularly if the farmer was 
suspected of being a rebel sympathizer. Lewis reported sev- 
eral experiences of this kind. “There is a secessionist lives 
where our pickets have our headquarters. He has got lots 
of chickens. The boys catch the chickens in the daytime. 
They take a small wire hook, and fasten a kernel of corn on 
it, and catch them as the boys used to catch geese to get quills 
in Liverpool.” * On another occasion he noted that when a 
“Secesh” refused to sell the boys onions, they seized four 
quarts each, and carried them off before his eyes.’° Later, 
while engaging the enemy, one of Lewis’ buddies found a 
knapsack, which had been discarded by a Southern soldier, 
and which was filled with bacon and corn bread. They en- 
joyed the treat, especially the “Secesh” bacon." 

The informality observed in food gathering and prepara- 
tion was also characteristic of housing. Soldiers built their 
own shelters when they occupied new camp sites, and re- 
modeled old quarters to provide greater comfort. The army 
furnished the bare necessities, and the men added the re- 
finements. As a result some of the men lived in barn-like 
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surroundings, and others, in comparative comfort. Lewis 
took pride in his shelter, calling it “the best tent in the bar- 
racks.”” He bunked with four others who shared his interest 
in making their quarters home-like. Among other refine- 
ments they purchased a stove and pipe, dividing the cost.’* 

Lewis’s mother sent him a pillow and several quilts, which 
he greatly prized. “I could not part with that pillow for a 
considerable [sum],” he declared, “it is the best article I 
have got. It has saved me many a headache.” His tent-mates 
did not have quilts, he continued, but they had two blan- 
kets each; enough to keep warm." 

When one of the men was stricken with fever or dysen- 
tary, the two most common ailments, the others adminis- 
tered to his needs. This became strenuous when several 
were afflicted simultaneously, a situation not uncommon, 
due largely to the extremely inadequate sanitation facili- 
ties in the camps. On one occasion Lewis took care of three 
others in his tent. “I had all I could do to take care of them. 
Then one of them got well, and I was taken sick, and he had 
to help take care of me.” 1* 


Additional comforts were available to the boys of the 
Ninth Artillery because of their lengthy tour of duty in 
Washington. Mail, including packages, was delivered 
promptly; furloughs might be obtained now and then, par- 
ticularly during winter months. Lewis, for example, was 
able to visit his family in March, 1863, after some seven 
months of service. Families and friends also traveled to 
Washington to see them. Lewis made frequent reference to 
such visitors, noting on one occasion that eight wives were 
there. One of the latter paused long enough at Lewis’s quar- 
ters to bake a berry pie for them.’® When Elder Davis of 
Hannibal, Cayuga County, dropped in to see the boys, he 
lengthened his visitation in order to hold religious services 
on Sunday.’* Visitors returning to New York State provided 
transportation for a variety of goods ranging from shell 
fragments to photographs for dear ones at home. 

Inspection, drill, fatigue duty, picket duty, meal gathering 
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and housekeeping filled many days to overflowing. On Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday, however, the men found oppor- 
tunities for less formal pursuits. Clothing maintenance, the 
cleaning and polishing of small arms and letter writing con- 
sumed a good chunk of this time. Some of the boys found 
relaxation in drinking, a pastime which Lewis disapproved. 
Moderate drinking was tolerated by the authorities, but 
brawling in camp, and failure to report for muster resulting 
from drinking were punishable. Several among the company 
were reduced in rank for intoxication, and one was 
“marched to the guardhouse, and the next day he was put 
upon a barrel with 40 pounds of brick on his back.” *7 The 
latter appears to have been the usual penalty. On Sundays 
there were church services in the vicinity. There was time 
also for fancy cooking, an activity which must have tested 
the imagination and resourcefulness of the amateur chefs. 
There seems to have been no organized recreation, though 
baseball derived its early popularity in army camps. By and 
large the soldiers found recreation in activities stemming 
from their military duties. Morale, if. a generalization is 
warranted from Lewis’s letters, was high. 


On May 18, 1864, twenty months after arriving in Wash- 
ington, the “Band-box”’ regiment went to war. Again, if 
Lewis's attitude was typical, the men waited impatiently for 
the command, and moved toward the front with enthusiasm. 
They boarded several transports at Alexandria, and steamed 
down the Potomac some seventy miles to Bell Plain, termi- 
nal of a supply line to the battle zone at Cold Harbor. Bell 
Plain was a bee-hive of activity. Lewis observed mule trains 
‘“‘a number of miles long,” with supplies, wounded soldiers 
and prisoners. The latter were of particular interest. He re- 
ported them sulky and unwilling to answer questions. “I 
don’t blame them for that. They don’t look like soldiers any 
more than a gang of Irishmen that work on the canal in New 
York State.” The day foliowing their debarkation Lewis’s 
regiment moved southward to Fredericksburg. Heavily 
loaded with gear, including five days’ rations, and marching 
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under a blazing sun, the boys discarded excess clothing piece 
by piece, leaving the roadway strewn with their garments. 
Continuing southward they took their places in the battle 
line at Cold Harbor, almost within sight of Richmond.** 

it was here that General Grant pressed forward in the face 
of withering enemy fire, refusing to be deterred regardless 
of the loss of life, his strong reserves making possible a strat- 
egy which would have brought destruction if tried earlier in 
the war. The country was rough and wooded, an advantage 
to the Confederates. But it also provided protection for the 
artillery, and reduced the number of casualties. Nonethe- 
less, in two days the regiment lost one hundred fifty-seven 
men in dead and wounded, most of them the victims of 
Southern sharpshooters. 


During the next few weeks there was only sporadic firing 
along the line as the regiment edged to the James River 
southeast of Richmond. The out-manned Southern artillery 
limited its fire to an occasional burst, which was answered, in 
turn, by a furious cannonading from Northern field pieces, 
a sport in which Lewis took a keen delight. Lewis, it might 
be added, escaped almost unscathed, but had one close miss. 
“I went through the battle without a scratch except a slight 
mark on my nose. We had to fight in the woods. I stood 
behind a tree loading my gun when a ball struck the tree 
and glanced off a piece of bark hitting me on the nose start- 
ing the blood a little. But I did not mind that.” ?® With 
action limited to advanced patrols, the Ninth Artillery 
moved ahead slowly during the closing weeks of June. 
By the twenty-first they were within sight of Petersburg, 
too strongly fortified for a frontal assault. Here they paused 
to dig trenches and erect fortifications. 

Then, the -unexpected happened with startling rapidity. 
The regiment, in company with others, was pulled from the 
line and marched hurriedly to City Point on the James. Gen- 
eral Jubal Early had crossed the Potomac into Maryland, and 
was threatening Washington and Baltimore. In Lewis’s 
words, 
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Relieved about six o’clock on the morning of the 
6th [of July]. We started on after our division without 
waiting for our breakfast. We marched to City Point 
a distance of 20 miles. Got there about noon; then we 
lay on the shore of the river until 1 o’clock in the night; 
then embarked on board transports and started for 
Baltimore to stop the Rebels from coming into Mary- 
land. We got to Baltimore the morning of the 8th just 
sunrise. We landed from the boats and got right into 
the cars, and started for Frederick City. We got there 
about 3 o’clock P. M. We marched through the city 
about half a mile, formed a line of battle in a corn field 
and marched to the top of a hill. We lay there in line 
of battle until sundown, when we got word that the 
Rebels were marching toward Monocacy Junction 
with the intention of destroying the bridge and cutting 
the railroad at that place. We marched back through 
the City and got to the Junction before the Rebs did. 

Early the next morning the fight began. The Rebels 
were five times as strong as our men. Our officers expect- 
ed reenforcements or they would never have tried to 
stand a fight against such overpowering numbers. Our 
men fought them until four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when they [we] commenced to retreat. They retreated to 
Ridgeville on the Baltimore Turnpike. I went into the 
fight in the morning, but was too sick and weak to 
stand it, and went back to the rear. When our men 
commenced to retreat I went as far as I was able and 
crawled into the woods and lay there with two more 
men from our company. All night we could hear some 
of the Rebel Cavalry passing us and skirmishing with 
our men. The next day we traveled as far as we could, 
going through the woods as much as possible. We stop- 
ped at a farmer’s house and got some breakfast. He gave 
us all the bread and milk we could eat, and gave each of 
us a piece of cherry pie. 

We traveled along through the woods until we got 
past the Rebel Cavalry. Then we got out on the main 
road to Baltimore. We did not overtake our men until 
we got to Baltimore. They were just getting on the cars 
to go to Washington. 
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. .. Camped near the depot [Washington] all night. 
The next day we started through the city. . . . I was 
tired out when we got to Tenleytown. I stopped under 
a tree all night. The next day I went to the Provost 
Marshalls and told him I was sick and couldn’t get to 
my regiment, and wanted him to send zne to a hospital; 
so he sent me here [Harwood Hospital, Washington, 
D.C.}?° 


Lewis had not exaggerated. The superior Southern Army 
outflanked the inferior and hastily assembled Northern 
force, commanded by General Lew Wallace, and threw them 
into confusion. The Ninth Artillery met the Confederate 
assault in an open field and at close range, and suffered heavy 
losses, including Colonel William H. Seward, son of the 
Secretary of State. Seward was wounded in the arm, and in- 
jured by the fall of his horse upon him, and Lt. Colonel 
Edward P. Taft, was struck down while trying to rally his 
men. In defeat, however, Wallace had slowed down Early’s 
advance and given Grant time to strengthen the defenses of 
Washington. Finding the Capital alerted, Early turned about 
and headed back into the Shenandoah Valley. In its brief 
encounter the Ninth Artillery suffered 264 casualties, its 
greatest loss in the war. 

The regiment remained briefly in Washington, then 
slowly followed Early’s army up the Shenandoah Valley. 
Lewis, however, was too ill to join his comrades, and with 
some nine hundred others was carried by steamer to Chest- 
nut Hill Hospital just north of Philadelphia, where he con- 
valesced. The hospital was new and spacious, consisting of 
forty wooden barracks with sixty beds each. Victuals were 
prepared in a single kitchen, a novelty for Lewis, and car- 
ried on a handcar running on tracks to the door of each 
building. Equally surprising, the barracks were lighted by 
gas and supplied with both hot and cold water running into 
every room! *! Lewis needed care and rest. He had suffered 
from dysentary for two months and had lost twenty pounds. 
However, he had refused to seek relief from duty until 
utterly exhausted at Monocacy. After five weeks in the hospi- 
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tal he was sufficiently restored to report to Camp Distribu- 
tion at Washington for assignment; a month later he was 
back with his company near Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Determined to end raids upon Washington through the 
Valley, General Sheridan was systematically destroying 
barns, grain, livestock, and anything which could be used 
to provision Confederate forces there. The work of destruc- 
tion was assigned to the cavalry, but other units joined in 
the foraging, whenever opportunities were presented. It 
was Sherman’s March on a smaller scale. “We are having 
fine times,’ Lewis noted, “We live on foraging most of 
the time. We kill sheep, hogs, turkeys, chickens, and every- 
thing we can find that we want. We came across a mill with 
about 50 barrels of flour. Of course we took all we wanted 
lof it. I got about 15 pounds. We make meal of the Rebel’s 
corn and make pancakes and puddings, and whenever we 
come across a hive of honey we confiscate it in the name of the 
Yankees.” ** 


Early brought back the stark reality of war at dawn on 
October 19, however, when he made a surprise assault in 
force. The Northern troops were hurled back after bitter 
fighting, but Sheridan’s arrival at mid-afternoon turned the 
tide of battle. Reforming his army, Sheridan made a coun- 
ter-offensive across the same ground. At nightfall the Con- 
federates were forced to withdraw, leaving the two utterly 
exhausted armies in doubt as to the other’s strength and 
position. Historians have disputed the victor in this battle, 
immortalized by Sheridan’s famous ride. Early was repulsed; 
but he had carried off some fifteen hundred Union prisoners. 

For the Ninth Artillery the day had been an ordeal of 
fire. Orders to advance and to retreat, received in rapid suc- 
cession, left them confused and disorganized. Losses were 
heavy, and exceeded only by the number who had fallen at 
Monocacy. At the close of the day, however, they had the 
satisfaction of driving the enemy from the field. Lewis took 
the battle in stride. “I never felt in better spirits in my life,” 
he wrote three days later. ““We have just given the Johnnies 
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one of the worst thrashings they ever had. . . . I had two 
pretty narrow escapes. My gun was hit with a ball or piece of 
shell and broken almost in two, and a ball hit my shoe and 
tore it almost off. It made my foot some lame, but it is all 
right now. . . . The Rebels stripped the pants and coats off 
of our killed, and took all the money they could steal from 
our dead and wounded. A great many of the Rebel prison- 
ers had greenbacks in their pockets, but our boys made them 
give it up, all that had any, where they could find it.’’?* 

A resumption of hostilities was expected momentarily 
during the next few weeks, but Early’s subsequent with- 
drawal from the Valley eased the tension and freed the 
Ninth Artillery for routine camp activities. After erecting 
winter quarters they returned to the pleasant pastime of for- 
aging. From a single house and barn Lewis reported the fol- 
lowing loot: planes, broadaxes, whetstones, planing knives 
and hammers, a vest almost new, “all the hay he had, and a 
lot of potatoes and cabbages.” 


To escape the Yankee scourge, residents of the Valley hid 
their goods in the woods and buried them in the ground. 
But they were frequently discovered. “Today,” Lewis 
observed, “the boys found a lot of honey, butter, potatoes, 
cabbages and other eatables hid in the woods. The woman 
that owned them went and told the major that the boys 
were taking all of her provisions. He asked her where it 
was. She said she had it hid in the woods. He told her he 
could not hinder them from taking all they found in the 
woods, but he would keep them from going into the house.” 
It is doubtful whether his gesture of cooperation reconciled 
her to her loss. Small wonder that Lewis weighed one hun- 
dred sixty-eight pounds, forty pounds more than when 
admitted to the hospital.** 

His regiment had scarcely settled down for winter, how- 
ever, when on December 3 they were shipped to Washington 
aboard coal and cattle cars, a rigorous experience for De- 
cember even in Virginia. They paused in Washington only 
long enough to take passage on transports for City Point; 
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arriving there, they were dispatched to the front south of 
Petersburg, a short distance from the spot which they had 
left so precipitously the previous June. Here they built a 
second winter quarters and maintained a fortified position, 
termed Fort Fisher, little more than a stone’s throw from 
the Confederate lines. The proximity of the lines is indi- 
cated by the fact that pickets were so close that they called 
across no man’s land to one another, and on dark nights met 
half way across this space to fraternize and exchange North- 
ern foods for Southern tobacco. Action was limited to occas- 
ional skirmishing, the Confederates raiding in search of 
clothing and other supplies. Increasing numbers of Southern 
deserters suggested a deterioration of morale, and sparked 
rumors of an early Southern collapse. Jefferson Davis, 
according to one report, had fled to Europe for refuge. 
Another had it that Confederate peace commissioners were 
enroute to Washington. 


The spring, and, as it proved to be, the final campaign 
began on the night of April 1, when a furious artillery bar- 
rage was followed by an order to advance. The Ninth Artil- 
lery, now a part of the Sixth Corps, entered the Confeder- 
ate works, ‘taking their artillery men prisoners at their guns. 
Then we took their guns, and turned them on the other 
[Confederate] forts. . . . I helped work one of the captured 
pieces. . . . We were in the hardest of the fight before you 
were out of your beds. We entered the Rebel’s works a little 
before daylight. Then was when we had the most fun seeing 
the Rebs throw down their guns or run one way or another 
to get away. I have got a small frying pan that I got in the 
Rebel Camp that I intend to take home with me if I can.” * 
During their charge the Ninth Artillery captured twelve 
pieces of artillery and numerous prisoners. 

The Union advance was successful along the entire line of 
fortifications, and forced the evacuation of Petersburg. 
Three days later the retreating Confederates offered battle 
at Sailor’s Creek. The action was hotly contested for a time, 
but the outnumbered Southerners were soon compelled to 
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resume their withdrawal. The Ninth Artillery suffered its 
last casualties in this engagement. The following day they 
crossed the Appomattox River at Fairville still in pursuit of 
the remnants of Lee’s Army. Two days later, on April 9, Lee 
surrendered to Grant at nearby Appomattox Court House. 

The victory celebration was cut short for the Ninth Artil- 
lery when they were ordered to move southward with the 
Sixth Corps to intercept General Johnston, who was 
retreating before Sherman’s advance in North Carolina. On 
April 27 the footsore troops were in Danville, Virginia, just 
across the North Carolina border. Word that Johnston had 
capitulated terminated their march here. This time cheer 
followed cheer without interruption. 

They remained in Danville until May 16, relaxing while 
the closing scenes of the struggle unfolded. Lewis’s observa- 
tions follow: 


It was a sad blow to our Nation, the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. But there is a man that fills his place now 
that holds a grudge against the South. At the beginning 
of the rebellion the Rebels destroyed his property, and 
after great suffering of himself and family, he barely 
escaped with his life. 

The assassin that murdered Lincoln has been caught 
together with his accomplice. His name is Booth. He 
was wounded with a pistol ball before he was caught. 
I wish they would march him through our company 
street and let us boys handle him a few moments. 

General Sherman has compelled Johnston to surren- 
der, and Kirby Smith’s men are leaving him so fast that 
there will be no rebel army in a month. The Sixth 
Corps is the smallest in the army, but they would whip 
any army the Rebs have got in one place. 

We live very well now. Get hard tack, sugar, coffee, 
beef and sometimes mixed vegetables. You would laugh 
to see the mixed vegetables. There is every kind of gar- 
den vegetable that grows put into it, cut up fine, put in 
boxes like cheese, cooked a little, and pressed and dried. 
There is potatoes, beets, turnips, cabbages, carrots, 
onions, pumpkins, squashes, wheat, corn, tomatoes, sum- 
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mer savory and red peppers. [Is this the forerunner of 
the dehydrated foods of World War II?] It makes a 
good mess. 

There are lots of Darkies with us in camp. They do 
all of the work for the boys; bring wood and water, 
and wash for us for their bread, which we can afford to 
give as we have plenty. They say the Rebs told them 
that the Yanks had horns and tails like cattle. The 
Darkies have fine times every evening dancing, singing, 
wrestling. It is sport for us to watch them.?¢ 


The regiment broke camp on May 16, and rode to Rich- 
mond on the patched up Richmond and Danville Railroad. 
In the Confederate Capital they saw the notorious Libby 
Prison, Castle Thunder, and the State House; also ruins, 
where there had once been public buildings and homes. 
From Richmond they proceeded northward on foot, for 
their final tramp, through the Virginia heat and mud. “We 
march ten miles one day when it rained as hard as it could, 
and the mud was knee deep. Had to ford one creek where 
the water was three feet deep. . . . I stood it as well as anyone, 
and feel none the worse for the march.” ** The boys were 
now impatient to be mustered out, but Lewis with his 
usual fortitude declared that he could finish his term [until 
September, 1865], he believed, without becoming homesick. 
This did not deter him, however, from planning his itiner- 
ary to the last detail. 

Back in Washington the regiment garrisoned outer 
defenses, while other regiments headed homeward. Even 
Lewis lost patience. The grand review of their corps was a 
“shameful thing.” The day was hot and “‘a great many were 
sun struck. . . . I came through all right, but there was not 
a dry thread in my clothes.” ** The Government he noted 
would permit them to take their guns home with them if 
they paid six dollars, “but I don’t think I shall give a cent 
for it. If Uncle Sam can not afford to give me a gun after 
using one so long I don’t want it.” Berries were abundant 
again, but they were losing their flavor, and he lacked the 
patience to write long letters.*® 
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By July 1 the boys were planning to draft a petition to 
the War Department, designed to hasten their release and 
embarrass the officers whom they blamed for the delay. 
Lewis’s optimism came to his rescue again, however. As 
long as they keep us, he rationalized, they will have to pay 
us! Meditating further, upon the disposition of his gun, he 
decided to retain it. ‘I calculate it would be worth $6.00 
to keep to look at, even if I could get no ammunition for 
it.” °° Thus Lewis’s last letter closed hopefully. It befitted 
his personality better than his temporary frustration over 
the last-minute postponements. Five days after writing the 
above letter, the regiment was finally mustered out, and 
given transportation to Syracuse. Here, after another two 
weeks of waiting, the boys were paid off, and the regiment 
disbanded. 

And so an eighteen year veteran of three years of war 
found his way home. There is no record of this homecoming, 
but it would appear to be reasonable to assume that the last 
miles were not covered as they had commenced—on foot.** 


*The Civil War experiences of Lewis Foster are based primarily upon a 
collection of his letters in the possession of Mrs. Gertrude Clapper Ridgeway 
of Oswego, New York. Mrs. Ridgeway is the great grand-daughter of Amelia 
Pierce Foster Clapper, the Mother of Lewis Foster. The letters were dis- 
covered recently in the family homestead in Wolcott. 

1 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Sept. 8, 1862. 

2 Lucy Pierce to Amelia Clapper, Sept. 12, 1862. 

3 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Sept. 27, 1862. 

4 Lieutenant-Colonel William Wood, quoted in Lewis H. Clark, History of 
Wayne County, New York, Sodus, N. Y., 1883. 

5 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Sept. 27, 1862. 

6 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, August 26, 1863. 

7 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, March 29, 1863. 

8 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Jan. 1, 1863. 

9 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, July 10, 1863. 

10 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, July 10, 1863. 

11 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, June 5, 1864. 

12 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, March 13, 1863. 

13 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Jan. 1, 1863. 

14 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Oct. 11, 1863. 

15 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, July 10, 1863. 

16 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Oct. 11, 1863. 

17 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Oct. 1, 1863. 

18 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, June 5, 1864. 

19 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, June 8, 1864. 

20 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, July 18, 1864. 

21 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, July 22, 1864. 
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22 Lewis Foster to Lucy Pierce, Oct. 2, 1864. 

23,Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Oct. 22, 1864. 

24' Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, Nov. 22, 1864. 

25 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, April 11, 1865. 

26 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, May 3, 1865. 

27 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, June 6, 1865. 

28 Lewis Foster to Willard Pierce, June 14, 1865. 

29 Lewis Foster to Amelia Clapper, June 17, 1865. 

30 Three years later Lewis Foster had married and settled on a farm near 
Hannibal, Missouri. Further details are lacking. 
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DR. ELY AND HIS ADIRONDACK MAP 


GEORGE MARSHALL* 


ILLIAM WATSON ELY (1812-1879) was one of the 

V V) ablest and most beloved physicians in Rochester, 

New York, during the middle forty years of the 
last century. Even in his own day, however, his name was 
known to more people for what he accomplished through 
his avocation than through his profession—a most immoral 
thought. For more than a quarter of a century, his ‘““Map 
of the New York Wilderness” was used by countless Adiron- 
dackers who streamed into this extensive and wild region 
of forests, lakes and mountains following the end of the 
Civil War and the publication of Adirondack Murray’s 
Adventures in the Adirondacks. 

Dr. Ely was born at Fairfield, Connecticut, was graduated 
from Yale Medical College, and practiced medicine in 
Rochester from 1839 until the end of his life. He was “a 
gentleman of modest demeanor, of refined tastes, who did 
not seek publicity of any kind.” He was nonetheless highly 
esteemed for his various outstanding attainments. He was 
not only a successful practitioner, but was also an enthusiastic 
student of natural science. This interest was fostered by his 
close friendship with his neighbor, Lewis Henry Morgan, 
a lawyer who became much better known as the “Father 
of American Anthropology.” Morgan’s fundamental and 
detailed studies of the social habits and patterns of American 
Indians were published in such classics as The League of the 
Iroquois and led to his general theory of primitive man 
published in Ancient Society. 

Morgan spent frequent evenings in Dr. Ely’s consulting 


* Dr. Marshall is an economist. He took his bachelor’s degree at Columbia 
College, his master’s at Columbia University and his doctorate at the 
Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Government. He has 
been interested in Adirondack mountain climbing and Adirondack history 
for a number of years. 
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room exchanging ideas on the new ethnography and on 
various other subjects which absorbed their attention. Mor- 
gan, in dedicating his Houses and House—Life of the Amer- 
ican Aborigines to Dr. Ely, wrote that for more than 25 years 
he was “my cherished friend and literary advisor and to him 
I am indebted for many valuable suggestions and for con- 
stant encouragement in my labors.” When Morgan was 
working on his pioneer monograph, The American Beaver 
and His Works, he sent specimens from the Great Lakes 
region to Dr. Ely, who dissected them, and who later con- 
tributed the essential chapters and drawings on the anatomy 
of the beaver. 

As a member of The Pundit Club—a rather exclusive 
group of Rochester’s leading intellectuals which met period- 
ically to hear papers on topics regarded as being on the 
frontier of knowledge of the day—, Dr. Ely read several 
papers including those on: “The History of Pestilence,” 
“Sanitary Measures of the Age,” “The Theories of Insanity 
with an Exposition of the Doctrine of Moral Insanity,” and 
“Hippocrates.” 

Dr. Ely’s interest in science beyond the field of medicine 
was stimulated by the controversy over Darwinism and evolu- 
tionary theories. He published an entertaining poem on the 
subject which began as follows: 


Are you the key, O Monkey, to unlock 
The sealed and scientific mystery? 
Were Apes the parents of the human stock, 
Long ere the records of primeval history? 
What countless ages did it take to span 
The ethnic chasm from baboon to man? 


These verses, which went on for many stanzas, were 
inspired by the Gorilla in Henry A. Ward’s collection at the 
University of Rochester. Roswell Ward, in his Henry A. 
Ward: Museum Builder to America, wrote about it as fol- 
lows: 


What really attracted the people of Rochester and a 
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host of out-of-town visitors was his zoological collec- 
tion— the stuffed animals and skeletons of birds and 
beasts, the like of which Americans had never seen. Of 
course, the Gorilla was the real center of interest, 
largely because of the hue and cry over the “heresy” of 
Darwin and Huxley. The Democrat American pub- 
lished a poem about it by Dr. W. W. Ely, which was 
widely quoted. 

The Gorilla did not remain long in public exhibi- 
tion. Possibly it offended the church elements in Roch- 
ester, and most certainly it upset the sense of propriety 
of many people—it too closely resembled a somewhat 
misshapen man. Charles Ward [the son of Henry A. 
Ward] remembers, as a very little boy, being bribed by 
young ladies to smuggle them into Cosmos Hall, to see 
the Gorilla. When it finally went to Vassar [in 1864] 
and the Trustees saw it, the Gorilla was forced to sub- 
mit to convention. For years, it stood in the Vassar 
Cabinet, modestly clothed in a pair of short pants! 


Dr. Ely was an annual visitor to the North Woods, as the 
Adirondacks were called, from about 1860 until the end of 
his life; and probably went there intermittently from an 
earlier date. In any case, his enthusiasm for the region was 
so well known by 1864 that some verses about him by 
Charles B. Hill appeared that year in one of Rochester's 
newspapers. 


Who to the Adirondacks went 
On sport and killing deer intent 
And there the Summer Solstice spent? 
—The Doctor. 


Who roamed the woods with trusty guide 
With knife and rifle at his side 
And ate his salt pork raw or fried? 
—The Doctor. 


Who killed the buck and “took his horns” 
From buck, or bottle, many morns? 
(I hope I trod not on his corns) 
—The Doctor. 
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Who likes a story when well told, 
And holds true wit as choice as gold, 
And thinks mirth good for young or old? 
—The Doctor. 


The Doctor described one of his many sojourns in the 
Adirondacks soon thereafter in a letter written from Saranac 
Lake, July 17, 1866 to his friend, Lewis H. Morgan. 


. . Yesterday, on my return to Bartlett's [between 
Upper and Middle Saranac] from a ten day’s sojourn 
in the woods, I found your letter from Marguett, 
Michigan. 

I left Rochester on the third, just two weeks ago, with 
G. E. Mumford, W. B. Burke, and Eddie [Ely’s 16- 
year-old son]—took three guides on the seventh and 
the same night we encamped about 33 miles down the 
Raquette River in one of the best hunting regions, 
where I have been twice before. We remained there 
until Mumford thought he must return. Had plenty of 
trout and venison, and a good time generally. G. E. M. 
could not endure the punkies and mosquitoes any 
longer—although we, who were accustomed to the an- 
noyances, could have borne them indefinitely. I feel 
well enough to return to business. My health has im- 
proved marvelously and my only apprehension is that a 
return to Rochester and to work will send me back to 
the old place. I hope you will have a first rate time, 
though what is sport to you will be death to the beaver. 
If you can pickle a head or two for the sake of training, 
it might be well. 

This is a great country for sport. Where all the deer 
come from puzzles me. So many are killed at all sea- 
sons and still they do not diminish very rapidly. I have 
not shot any, preferring to have the other members of 
the party enjoy the sport. Having enough to eat has 
satisfied me. I went off one night with Eddie and 
pointed out to him a fine deer. He shot deliberately 
and accurately and dropped the animal dead where it 
stood. The boy scarcely ever fired a gun. He caught 
about about 75 trout and we ha¢l“more than we could 
eat. 
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. . . I suppose my recreation is ended for the summer 
and cannot, therefore, accept your invitation to hunt 
deer on the locomotive—try it yourself. 


Six years later (1872), during one of his vacations at Bart- 
lett’s, Dr. Ely made the first recorded ascent of Ampersand 
Mountain. His reasons for doing so were rather more subtle 
and personal than the oft-quoted reason for climbing moun- 
tains attributed to George Mallory. Dr. Ely expressed the 
manner in which the mountain enticed him as follows, in 
Forest and Stream of September 18, 1873: 


At Bartlett’s “Sportsman’s Home,” . . . the mountain is 
a prominent object. One never tires of watching the con- 
trasts, and varying lights, of the dark evergreen with the 
hardwood foliage of the intervening hills. Here also, 
clouds and mist, blue haze, and the purple light of the 
setting sun, may be seen and enjoyed. ... 

It is not strange that such an object, habitually seen dur- 
ing visits to the woods, should excite the desire to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with it, and with the 
prospect which might possibly be enjoyed from its sum- 
mit. 

After a preliminary exploration was blocked by precipices 
and, after “further consultation with an experienced woods- 
man,” Dr. Ely climbed Ampersand Mountain from “near the 
site of the Philosopher’s Camp [at Big Ampersand Pond]. 
‘This consumed two days, and was rewarded with the dis- 
covery of the highest peak, a flat-topped cone, having a sur- 
face 20 ft. wide and 30 ft. in length, from which the view on 
both sides was found to be of great extent and interest.” 

He climbed the mountain again on July 31, 1873 from 
Ampersand Pond, reaching the top at 6 p. m. 


We slept on the summit without shelter, the wind howl- 
ing wildly over our heads, while drizzling rain toward 
evening, with a dense fog, seemed as if intended to 
discou:age our efforts. As this visit, however, was intend- 
ed chiefly to »pen a path down the north side of the 
mountain to Round Lake, so that the extended circuit 
of a southern ascent and its difficulties might be avoided, 
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the unfavorable state of the atmosphere was a hindrance 
only to sight-seeing. Having previously determined on 
the course, the path was selected with the aid of the 
compass, while our man blazed the line and cut out the 
obstructions. As we were seven hours in making this 
trail, it may be inferred that it was thoroughly done— 
two hours now being sufficient for the descent. The trail 
scarcely deviates from a northwesterly course coming 
down. It is free from precipices, or difficulties of any 
kind, except those incident to forest paths and steep 
ascents. 


This extraordinary method of trail building by compass 
from the top down perhaps accounts for Henry Van Dyke's 
graphic description in his Little Rivers, (published in 1901) 
of this trail, when he climbed it from the bottom up, starting 
at the sand beach at the foot of Round Lake. 


This line through the forest was made years ago by 
that ardent sportsman and lover of the Adirondacks, 
Dr. W. W. Ely. Since then it has been shortened and 
improved a little by other travellers, and also not a 
little blocked and confused by the lumbermen and the 
course of Nature. ... 


After about an hour of easy walking, our trail began 
to ascend more sharply. We passed over the shoulder of 
a ridge and around the edge of a fire slash, and then we 
had the mountain fairly before us. . . . This most un- 
compromising trail proceeded . . . right up in a direct 
line for the summit. 

Now this side of Ampersand is steeper than any Gothic 
roof I have ever seen, and withall very much encum- 
bered with rocks and ledges and fallen trees. There 
were places where we had to haul ourselves up by roots 
and branches, and places where we had to go down on 
our hands and knees to crawl under logs. It was breath- 
less work, but not at all dangerous or difficult. Every 
step forward was also a step upward. ... 


The trail continued to follow this route until recently. 
However, logs were removed and, in its heyday when Walter 
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Rice, “the Hermit of Ampersand,” was Fire Observer, the 
climb up the steeper ledges was made “easier” by ladders 
and steps. This trail may not have been located and main- 
tained in accordance with a trail builder’s handbook, but it 
had character and went through some of the most beautiful 
woods in the Adirondacks. The newer trail has on the whole 
easier grades, but it is mediocre by comparison. 

E. R. Wallace, in his Descriptive Guide to the Adiron- 
dacks, writing in the purple language of his day, called 
Ampersand “the Regi of America. A picture of grandure 
and loveliness more enchanting than that unfolded at its 
summit was never conceived in a poet’s dream.” He des- 
cribed the opening of the trail by Dr. Ely as ‘‘a most difficult 
matter.” Not satisfied with building his trail up Ampersand, 
Dr. Ely decided to clear the top of the mountain for better 
views, and to erect a shanty for the use of visitors. In this 
project he was joined by his friend, Dr. William Read of 
Boston. On August 13, 1873, they climbed the mountain, 
accompanied by three men. Dr. Ely described their accom- 
plishments as follows: 


The next day our Tip-Top House was completed, being 
nicely covered with bark, and the chinks filled with 
moss, so that it subsequently proved a perfect defense 
against rain. Being 9 feet long, and with an open front 
and southeastern outlook, a party of six will find it very 
comfortable and, for the woods, an elegant structure of 
its kind. A blazing fire at night was seen at different and 
distant points, and was signaled at Bartlett’s by volleys 
of fire-arms. . . . Our stalwart and obliging men were 
now set to work with their axes in all directions—on the 
edge of precipices, and deep gorges, anywhere—as trees 
interfered with the prospect. We spent three nights on 
the mountain and three days at this work, returning at 
the close of the fourth day. 

I may here note that on the second day, a well-known 
gentleman from Boston, and his daughter, paid us a 
visit. We were happy to welcome the first lady to the 
top of our mountain and the shelter of our shanty... 
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Verplanck Colvin credited Dr. Ely with giving Ampersand 
Mountain its name, and honored him by naming the western 
arm of Ampersand “Mt. Ely.” It is not certain whether 
Colvin did this when he occupied the summit of Ampersand 
October 10-13, 1873, and cleared the mountain top of its 
trees to take observations and to set up Trigonometric 
Station No. 13 of the Adirondack Survey; or whether he 
did so in 1895 when with “level and rod” he established the 
height of Ampersand as 3365 feet and of Mt. Ely as 3110. On 
the first expedition, he and his assistants had to contend 
with sleet, snow, ice and hunger. On the second, which was 
a by-product of running the South line of Township 24, they 
encountered difficult cliffs near Mt. Ely which Colvin des- 
cribed as follows: 


Here the line began to approach the foot of a steep 
rocky shoulder of Mt. Ely, a granite buttress which 
looks down into the valley of Ampersand. Over this 
bluff, fire, in former years, had swept. . . . The survey 
party regarded this savage mass of granite with a great 
deal of trepidation... 


Colvin also gave the name, “Lake Ely,” to one of the 
many ponds discovered in the autumn of 1873 during his 
exploration of the wilderness between Bog River and Cran- 
berry Lake. It is north of Graves Mt. and now is shown on 
the U.S.G.S. maps as “Scott Pond.” 

Dr. Ely’s love for the Adirondacks led him to map them. 
This undertaking helped fulfill his need to use his intellect- 
ual as well as his physical capacities while vacationing. This 
feeling is expressed in a letter he wrote Oct. 20, 1870, two 
years after the publication of the first edition of his map, to 
Lewis H. Morgan. 


I have almost nothing to say about myself, except that 
my visit to the woods resulted as usual in respect to 
health. Nothing occurred there worthy of note. After 
getting accustomed to that kind of life it becomes 
monotonous. The only novelty to me is in visiting some 
new territory, which would procure but little interest 
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except as it enable me to improve the map. It is neces- 
sary for me to keep ahead of the public in these mat- 
ters, and as far as I find thus a motive to stir about, 
and gain health thereby, I count myself the gainer, 
although the labor is gratuitous. 


The first known mention of the Map is in a letter to 
Morgan dated August 19, 1866. 


I shall not admit that the Adirondacks are behind your 
country. I am ahead of you, for the publishers are 
soliciting my production—the Coltons have applied for 
my map and I am playing coy. They want the contribu- 
tion but do not think the investment would be re- 
munerative, but would publish, if I would give it to 
them. If they will give me due credit for Authorship, 
I think I will let them have the map, but not to use 
for the purpose of compilation and take all the glory 
to themselves. 


The “Map of the New York Wilderness” by W. W. Ely, 
M.D. was first published in 1868 by G. W. & C. B. Colton & 
Co. In a fifteen page introduction, Dr. Ely described the 
route to some of the more popular points in the Adiron- 
dacks, gave a little information about them, mentioned 
the longitude of his favorite spot, Bartlett’s, and calculated 
that it was 2 minutes 32 seconds slower than Albany. He 
included the following practical advice on “Outfit”: 


Tourists not acquainted with the woods may be in- 
formed that large packages and superfluous articles 
will prove an impediment to a wandering life, inas- 
much as the means of transportation is by small boats, 
or by themselves or their guides, across carries. . . . 
For individual comfort it is well to be provided with 
a pair of warm, coarse blankets, an india-rubber sheet, 
and stout and warm clothing. . . . Good guides can be 
obtained, with boats, for a reasonable compensation, 
the usual price being $2.50 or $3 per day. ... 


He also explained how he came to make the Map and 
what he hoped for it. 
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The author of the accompanying Map deems it but an 
act of justice to himself to state that it was made for his 
own use without any reference to publication. Having 
been an annual visitor to the North woods for the past 
eight years, he has felt, in common with others, the 
want of a better guide to the territory than is furnished 
by the State maps, and has thus been led to prepare a 
topography of the region from his own observations, 
and information obtained from intelligent guides and 
residents. . . . It would be a hopeless task to attempt a 
delineation of its waters in which no deficiencies could 
be detected; but the writer has endeavored to present 
something in this respect mdre original and accurate 
than has heretofore been accomplished, and he trusts 
that the general correctness of the Map will be con- 
firmed, and that it will promote the pleasure and in- 
terest of tourists and sportsmen. 


The following year, Dr. Ely vastly improved his Map. 
Many more details were filled in. Lakes, ponds and rivers 
were shown in greater profusion and with more accuracy 
than ever before in the history of Adirondack mapping. He 
even charted the course of the windfall of 1845 in the North- 
ern Adirondacks. A large number of the high peaks were 
located and named for the first time. It may be of some 
interest to mountain climbers to know that the 1868 Map 
showed only eight of the high peaks, but gave their eleva- 
tions in accordance with Emmons’ and Redfield’s thirty-one 
year old figures; the 1869 Map showed seventeen, but omit- 
ted the elevations of all but two. 

The Map was 32 by 28 inches and on a scale of four miles 
to the inch. It was printed on light paper which was folded 
and bound within cardboard covers which could be carried 
conveniently in one’s pocket. 

In a new introduction, Dr. Ely commented: 


One of the most remarkable and interesting features 
of the Wilderness is its water sheds and river drainage. 
The number of lakes and ponds distributed over this 
extensive plateau is scarcely conceivable. The rivers 
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which arise in this region flow to all the points of the 
compass. At their origin they are sometimes but a few 
rods apart. ... 


The map shows, more particularly than has heretofore 
been attempted, the relations of the waters and the 
numerous lakes and ponds, by means of which, with 
occasional “carries,” a large portion of the Wilderness 
is rendered easily accessible. 


The population of this territory is sparce, and is at- 
tracted more by the game, and the love of an independ- 
ent life, than of the prospect of gain from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The chief value of the country lies in 
its forests. The abundance of pine, spruce and other 
evergreen timber, renders lumbering a profitable busi- 
ness, and assures a certain amount of employment to 


residents, who are by turns hunters, guides and lum- 
bermen. 


When the Wilderness began to be visited by tourists 
and sportsmen, not many years ago, the forests were 
found stocked with deer and the waters with fish. The 
vigorous hunting of the last few years has sensibly 
diminished the amount of game; yet deer are still quite 
numerous. The moose has nearly disappeared. The for- 
est still furnishes a home for the bear, the wolf, the 
panther, rabbit, otter, fox, mink and sable, etc. 


The wild and romantic beauty of the Wilderness, and 
the facility with which it may be explored, make it a 
popular resort for tourists. . . . 


Dr. Ely’s Map went through many editions over the next 
quarter century. Various improvements, additions and cor- 
rections were made from time to time by Dr. Ely and, after 
his death, by Edwin R. Wallace; but the general appearance 
and major features of the map remained substantially as 
they were in 1869. 

For a decade or more, the Ely Map can be said to have 
been “The Map” of the Adirondacks. It appeared just in 
time to meet an active demand. A special printing of it 
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accompanied the Tourist Edition of Adirondack Murray's 
best seller, Adventures in the Adirondacks in 1869. It was 
folded in back of A Descriptive and Historical Guide to the 
Valley of Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks, published 
in 1871, and said to have been written by Judge Windslow 
C. Watson. It was included in a pocket at the back of each 
‘edition of Edwin R. Wallace’s popular Descriptive Guide to 
the Adirondacks from 1872 through 1897. The editions 
which appeared after Dr. Ely’s death noted that the Map was 
“compiled by W. W. Ely, M.D.; revised by Edwin R. Wal- 
lace.” 

A map almost identical to Dr. Ely’s 1869 Map also accom- 
panied S. R. Stoddard’s The Adirondacks; Illsutrated, the 
other leading guidebook of the period, from its first publica- 
ton in 1874 through its 1879 edition. Stoddard, however, 
gave Dr. Ely no credit for his Map. Instead he stated that the 
map was “prepared by G.W. & C.B. Colton & Co.” Good 
reason had Dr. Ely to worry that his Map might be plagiar- 
ized when he was negotiating with the Coltons in 1866. Dr. 
Ely also must have had some misgivings when he discovered 
that the only name appearing on the cover of the pocket 
editions of his Map was the Coltons’ and that his name, as 
author, was relegated to the Map on the inside. Further- 
more, after Dr. Ely’s death, the unscrupulous publisher 
stamped in large gold letters on the cover “Colton’s Map of 
the Wilderness.” 

Although Dr. Ely asserted that he prepared “a topography 
of the region from his own observations” and other infor- 
mation, it is inconceivable that he was not helped in part 
by the work of earlier mappers and surveyors. There is no 
evidence that he copied any part of his map from his prede- 
cessors, other than such basic boundaries as the western 
shore of Lake Champlain, which had long since been 
charted with amazing exactitude. However, he must have 
learned much from them about the existence and the gen- 
eral location of several rivers, lakes, mountains, villages and 
boundaries. 
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Unfortunately no history of the mapping and surveying 
of the Adirondacks has been written. It would be fascinating 
to know how these pioneer cartographers actually obtained 
their information and what impelled some of the early sur- 
veyors to run lines, often with astounding accuracy, into the 
heart of what was then a far off wilderness, and to learn some- 
thing of their adventures. 

However, if one studies a series of maps over the span of 
ninety-two years between Governor Pownell’s map of 1776 
on which was written over the Adirondack region, “This 
vast tract of land, which is one of the four beaver hunting 
countries of the six nations, is not yet surveyed,” and the 
appearance of Dr. Ely’s map of 1868, one is impressed by the 
gradual filling in of blank spaces, despite many major inac- 
curacies. 

In 1801, Amos Lay’s and Arthur J. Stansbury’s map 
showed a few points in the outer Adirondacks like Saranac, 
Tupper and “Schron” Lakes. John H. Eddy’s map of 1818 
was greatly improved and added more lakes and township 
lines and several major rivers. David H. Burr’s beautifully 
engraved and colored maps and atlases kept adding details 
from the first edition of 1829 to 1849, and showed Mt. Marcy 
for the first time on the 1839 map of Essex County. A map 
by J. Calvin Smith based largely on Burr’s was published in 
1841 and during the following decade by J. Disturnell. How- 
ever, with all of Burr’s improvements, details of lakes, rivers 
and mountains in the central Adirondacks remained sparse. 

In 1846, Farrand N. Benedict's “Surveys of a railroad and 
steamboat route from Lake Champlain to the County of 
Oneida” was published. Within the narrow East-West strip 
which he “surveyed,” the location of rivers and lakes was 
shown with remarkable accuracy. The Adirondack region 
was shown with many gaps and errors in J. F. French’s map 
of “The State of New York” in 1860. This became the basis 
for Asher’s and Adam’s “New Map of the Adirondack 
Regions” of 1870. 

The earliest general maps devoted to the Adirondacks 
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which contained an appreciable amount of detail appeared 
shortly after the end of the Civl War. The first of these was 
H. H. Lloyd’s ‘“‘“New Map of Northern New York Including 
the Adirondack Region” published in New York, 1865. It 
included all of the Northern New York Counties, showed a 
number of lakes, ponds, rivers and mountains, but had far 
fewer details than either of the next two general maps to 
appear. 

It was during the following year that Dr. Ely was “playing 
coy” over his map with the Coltons; but, as we have seen, it 
was not published until 1868. 

Homer D. L. Sweet’s and Edwin A. Merritt’s map of “The 
Great Wilderness of New York and a Sketch of the Border 
Settlements Compiled from Actual Surveys” was published 
by Weed, Parsons & Co. of Albany in 1867. It was drawn to 
a scale of two miles to the inch and was remarkable in many 
ways. No one knows how many of the “actual surveys” were 
theirs other than Merritt’s 1860 “Maps of The Raquet River 
and Its Headquarters,” which probably in part depended 
upon Benedict’s surveys of fourteen years before. Except for 
a few regions, such as around Lake George, the Sweet & Mer- 
ritt map included fewer details and had more inaccuracies 
than Dr. Ely’s Map. Because of its larger scale, however, 
some of the high peak region seems to stand out more 
clearly on the Sweet & Merritt Map, but it showed only ten 
of the high peaks. Unlike the Ely Map, those of Lloyd and 
of Merritt & Sweet went through only one edition, as far as 
I have been able to discover. 

When one matches comparable details on each of these 
three pioneer general maps of the Adirondacks, one finds so 
many differences that it seems quite certain that each was 
made independently of the others. 

During the 1870's, when Dr. Ely’s Map had its greatest 
popularity, Verplanck Colvin made his basic explorations, 
triangulation and determination of elevations in the Adiron- 
dacks. Although Colvin published some general small scale 
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maps in his Reports, only samples of his more detailed map- 
ping were published so that his maps in no way competed 
with Ely’s. 

In 1880, the year after Dr. Ely’s death, Colvin published 
his first reasonably accurate table of elevations in his Report 
of his Adirondack Survey for 1874-79. The same year, Stod- 
dard incorporated them in a thoroughly revised and simpli- 
fied map, which in certain ways became superior to Dr. Ely’s. 
Two years later, Wallace incorporated the Colvin figures in 
his revision of the Ely Map, but otherwise kept it basically 
the same through its last edition in the late ‘nineties. 

Dr. Ely, during the late years of his life, became concerned 
with the problem of diminishing game in the Adirondacks 
and in legislation to stop this trend. He became aware of 
what was happening between 1866 when he wrote, “So many 
(deer) are killed at all seasons and still they do not diminish 
very rapidly,” and his writing the introduction to his Map 
of 1869 when he observed, ‘“The vigorous hunting of the last 
few years has sensibly diminished the amount of 
game.” The year following, he was working for the 
passage of a stricter game law. His advocacy of this 
measure met opposition and on January 13, 1871, he wrote 
to Lewis H. Morgan: “I have been obliged to follow up the 
game law . . . and have had to contend for my points against 
the Sportsmen’s Clubs. . .” Despite this difficulty, the legis- 
lature passed a strengthened game law in April. It reduced 
the hunting season for moose and “wild deer” from 132 days 
to 71, limiting it between September Ist and November 10th. 

As Dr. Ely grew older, he became increasingly restive dur- 
ing his Adirondack vacations, which seemed to isolate him 
from those professional and intellectual activities which he 
prized most. When he was sixty-three, he wrote to Morgan 
from Upper Saranac Lake, October 3, 1875: 


. . mentally I have lived an idle, dreamy existence— 
passively enjoying the beauties of the scenery which for 
three-fourths of a horizon is mountainous, and quite 
interesting from this locality. Then I have forced myself 
to take a certain amount of exercise almost daily— 
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enough for health, and more than one usually gets in 
camp. I am only dissatisfied with the mental stagna- 
tion of this sort of life, and the fearful arrest of prog- 
ress in the direction of knowledge. 


In his last years, Dr. Ely could review a life of important 
achievement in a variety of fields. Perhaps he thought espec- 
ially of 1869, a time when a number of his major successes 
reached their culmination. This was the year the University 
of Rochester chose to grant him an LLD degree. It is not 
known whether it did so because 1869 marked his thirtieth 
year of distinguished practice of medicine in Rochester, or 
because this was the year in which his basic “Map of the New 
York Wilderness” was published and had it first wide dis- 
tribution, or because his learned work on the anatomy of 
the beaver was published the preceding year in Morgan’s 
monograph. Likely the degree was given for all these reasons 
plus the fact that, during the past three decades, Dr. Ely 
had become one of Rochester’s leading scientists and citi- 
zens. 

His training and practice of medicine led to an interest 
and participation in other branches of science, especially the 
history of medicine, natural history and anthropology. His 
love of the Adirondack Wilderness and his keen enjoyment 
of hunting, fishing and exploring its rivers, lakes and forests 
during many vacations led him to work for the protection 
of its wildlife and to map it with a completeness not pre- 
viously equalled. 

Dr. Ely’s map making was unique in another respect. All 
of his predecessors and contemporaries in this field were 
either surveyors or cartographers who made their living by 
mapping or publishing. Some were aided by considerable 
budgets, to cover the cost of assistants and other expenses, 
which were paid out of public or corporation funds. Dr. 
Ely, on the other hand, was a skillful amateur. His enthusi- 
asm to discover new places, stimulated by a tendency to- 
wards vacation boredom, and his desire to put on paper 
what he found so it might assist him in planning new trips 
into his favorite country, caused him to make his first map. 
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His feeling that others might find it useful too made him 
decide to publish it. The splendid response it received en- 
couraged him to revise and improve it and to permit the 
Coltons to print a new edition annually. 

Ironically, Dr. Ely’s Map played its part, along with much 
stronger forces, in bringing more people into the woods and 
thus in helping whittle away some of their extensiveness and 
wildness. This has been the fate of many explorers who have 
made their discoveries public. However, the principal effect 
of the Map was, through increasing available knowledge, to 
add greatly to a fuller and deeper enjoyment of the Adiron- 
dack wilderness which Dr. Ely loved so well. 
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CONSERVATISM IN AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS, 
1800-1860 


NORTON GARFINKLE* 


Fish used to describe the period in American history 

from 1830 to 1850.! His phrase summed up an era in 
which the prevailing spirit of reform was not confined to the 
“will to destroy the aristocratic principle in government,” ? 
but expressed itself as well in a desire to improve economic 
and social conditions. During these two decades, an ener- 
getic group of reformers exposed and relentlessly attacked 
what they considered to be glaring injustices in the estab- 
lished order. 

The most tangible social gain of this period of ferment 
was the extension of educational facilities to the general 
population. Many other reform movements accomplished 
little and lost their vigor after 1850 as their leaders turned 
to the more promising anti-slavery cause.* The drive for 
educational reform, on the other hand, succeeded in a com- 
paratively short time. By 1850, the ‘fundamental principles 
of the American school system” had been accepted and its 
“actual foundations” had been established, at least in the 
Northeastern states. ‘ 

In what lay the power of this movement, when so many 
others failed? Professor Merle Curti has shown that the strik- 
ing success of the drive for popular education was in part 
the result of support which its leaders sought and received 
from conservative merchants and industrialists. Alarmed by 
the spread of radical ideas and the growth of a vocal labor 


y I VHE RISE OF THE COMMON MAN was the title Carl Russell 
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movement in politics, many conservatives looked to popu- 
lar education to inculcate in the poorer classes respect for 
the established order of political and economic life. That 
workingmen saw in educational reform a means to social 
equality and greater economic opportunity for their chil- 
dren did not disturb the conservatives. Convinced that the 
new schools would be a stabilizing influence, they gave sub- 
stantial aid to the cause of education for the “common 
man.” 5 

To the student of history, these facts pose certain questions 
which have not yet been fully answered. First, what grounds 
had the conservatives for believing that education would 
make the poorer classes more tractable? Second, gid the 
expanded school system fulfill the hopes of the conservatives? 


During the first half of the nineteenth century, leading 
educators believed that the primary function of the schools 
was to provide moral indoctrination. Since they thought that 
a stable society required a virtuous population, they never 
ceased to condemn mere intellectual instruction. Schooling 
forms “the moral characters of men,” said Noah Webster, 
dean of American educators.? For this reason he urged 
teachers to “implant good ideas in the minds of their 
pupils.” ? 

Next to the personal influence of the individual teacher, 
the textbook was regarded as the most important means of 
molding character. Educators felt that ideas expressed in 
textbooks would leave an indelible impression upon the 
minds of students and would influence them throughout 
their later lives. Textbooks were accordingly made to serve 
as moral preceptors. Since books in the more technical sub- 
jects, such as mathematics and geography, did not lend them- 
selves to the inculcation of ethical principles, readers and 
spellers became the most important agents of indoctrina- 
tion.* The authors of readers and spellers took care to “avoid 
every expression and sentiment that might gratify a corrupt 
mind . . . or offend the eye or ear of innocence.” * Even more 
important, they filled their books with moral and religious 
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sentiments. The emphasis on indoctrination was so strong 
that authors had no qualms about including passages beyond 
the understanding of the students. Noah Webster’s justifica- 
tion of this practice reveals how much importance was 
attached to moral training: 


By reading frequently and repeatedly passages con- 
taining just rules and principles, even above the com- 
prehension of young minds the pupils will learn many 
of them by heart, and bear the impressions into future 
life; by which means, when their understandings are 
matured, they will be enabled to direct, to useful pur- 
poses, the principles with which they had stored their 
minds in school.'° 


Among the textbooks used in the elementary schools of the 
United States during the first thirty-five years of the nine- 
teenth century, Lindley Murray’s English Reader and Noah 
Webster's American Spelling Book were the most popular." 
These two books were particularly important since the 
emphasis in elementary education was then on reading and 
spelling. From the number of imprints issued, it appears 
that most American students who attended the lower schools 
during the years from 1800 to 1835 were taught their first 
principles from Murray and Webster.’ An examination of 
these two textbooks will therefore provide an understand- 
ing of the morality then being taught in American schools. 

Lindley Murray was an American-born Quaker who lived 
in England from 1784 until his death in 1826. In England, 
he became imbued with the intense spirit of the religious 
revival, and he devoted his later life to preparing books 
“calculated to promote piety and virtue and the truth of 
Christianity.” ** His English Reader, published in 1799, was 
a compilation of selections from the foremost English auth- 
ors, designed to place “religion in the most amiable light.” 

Murray’s foremost desire was to point out the transitory 
nature of human life and to urge men to concentrate on pre- 
paring for a future existence. The English Reader paid no 
homage to the “gospel of success” which became so important 
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in American literature later in the nineteenth century.’® 
“Our ignorance of what is to come should correct anxiety 
about worldly success,” Murray informed his readers. “The 
spirit of true religion . . . teaches men to fit themselves for 
another world by neglecting the concerns of this.” 1 

The English Reader constantly reiterated that virtue, 
piety, and happiness were states of mind unaffected by exter- 
nal circumstances. In all important things the poor were 
as well off as the well-to-do and should not feel envious 
because of distinctions created by wealth.’ “Of all the 
grounds of envy among men,” declared the English Reader, 


superiority in rank and fortune is the most general. 
Hence the malignity which the poor commonly bears 
to the rich as engrossing to themselves all the com- 
forts of life. ... The poor man possesses not, it is true, 
some of the conveniences and pleasures of the rich; but 
in return he is free from many embarrassments to which 
they are subject. By the simplicity and uniformity of his 
life, he is delivered from that variety of cares, which 
perplex those who have great affairs to manage, intri- 
cate plans to pursue, many enemies, perhaps to en- 
counter in the pursuit. . . . Let us cease, therefore, from 
looking up with discontent and envy to those whom 
birth or fortune has placed above us. . . . Often, did we 
know the whole, we should be inclined to pity the 
state of those whom we now envy.!® 


Murray’s ideas on the organization of society were funda- 
mentally conservative. He envisioned a static society in 
which each man had his place and should aspire to no other. 
“Society when formed,” the English Reader declared, 


requires distinctions of property, diversity of condi- 
tions, subordination of ranks and a multiplicity of oc- 
cupations to advance the general good. . . . Every man 
has his work allotted, his talents committed to him: by 
the due improvement of which he may, in one way or 
other, serve God, promote virtue, and be useful in the 
world.?® 


Like Murray's Reader, Noah Webster’s American Spelling 
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Book, in the editions published in the nineteenth century, 
propagated conservative sentiments. There were some 
important differences in the two textbooks, but the ideas ex- 
pressed in Webster’s work complemented rather than contra- 
dicted those in the English Reader. 

The political division in the United States between Fed- 
eralists and Republicans was the direct cause of Webster's 
conservatism. He saw in the rise of Jeffersonian democracy 
not the success of an enlightened public opinion but the 
assumption of power by an “ignorant”? mass of men “gov- 
erned by prejudices.” By 1800 Webster had become an 
extremist protesting against widespread suffrage as a “‘pre- 
posterous use made of the doctrine of equality” which de- 
prived “wise men of their influence.” *° 

Webster’s conservatism resulted in an added religious em- 
phasis in his work. From 1783 to 1802 only one-third of the 
content of the editions of the American Spelling Book had a 
religious origin, but for the period from 1802 to 1829 this 
percentage had risen to almost one-half.*! The new lessons 
followed the spirit of Murray’s Reader. “Love not the world 
nor the things that are in the world,’ Webster quoted from 
the Bible, “for they are sin.” “Envy not the rich,” he coun- 
selled the poor, “but be content with thy fortune.” Since 
external circumstances were unimportant, Webster made it 
clear that the desire to alter existing institutions was ill-ad- 
vised. Happiness depended upon righteousness, which 
should be man’s first concern.?* 

In Webster’s morality, labor was the most important duty 
of man. Particularly in a new country, hard work was es- 
sential to existence. Labor was a blessing, Webster declared, 
not a curse. Industry will “keep men from vice,” he wrote 
in the Spelling Book: 


Not all the moral discourses ever delivered to man- 
kind have so much effect in checking the bad passions 
of men, in keeping order and peace, and maintaining 
moral virtue in society, as industry. Business is a source 
of health, of prosperity, of virtue, and of obedience 
to law.** 
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Unlike Murray, Webster wrote for an American audi- 
ence and he understood that an appeal to religious considera- 
tions alone, would not satisfy children growing up in what 
was becoming an increasingly materialistic culture. Web- 
ster promised that one good effect of industry “‘is to procure 
an estate.’” What he gained in appeal, however, Webster lost 
in consistency. While on the one hand he followed Murray’s 
ideas in quoting the Biblical dictum, ‘Lay not up treasures 
in this world,” he also assured his readers that ‘“‘he that 
gathereth by labor shall increase in riches.” *4 

Under any circumstances, however, tampering with exist- 
ing economic and social institutions was undesirable. If im- 
provement was to be achieved, Webster said in the Spelling 
Book, it would only be through individual exertion. ““We 
may as well expect that God will make us rich without in- 
dustry as that he will make us good and happy without our 
own endeavors.” *5 

It is clear that the two most widely used textbooks in the 
United States in the years from 1800 to 1835 were conser- 
vative in that they supported existing social and economic 
conditions. They urged young people to accept without dis- 
satisfaction the station in life which had fallen to their lot. 
Even the idea of self improvement found in the American 
Spelling Book was adapted to a conservative purpose. In- 
dividual effort was the key to advancement, Webster said, 
and social change was inexpedient. 


There were, thus, good reasons to expect in the eighteen- 
thirties and ‘forties that popular education would fulfill a 
conservative function. Students nurtured on textbooks writ- 
ten by Murray and Webster were in little danger of picking 
up radical notions in the schools. It was easy to believe that 
an expanded school system, providing the kind of moral 
training which had been given to students in the first decades 
of the century, would act as a restraining influence upon any 
tendencies toward radicalism among the poorer classes. At a 
time when radical ideas threatened to become increasingly 
popular, it is not surprising that many wealthy citizens look- 
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ed to educational reform to firm up the social order. 

In the eighteen-thirties, conservative thinkers considered 
it essential to find some means of assuring stability in a so- 
ciety that was rapidly changing. The growth of the factory 
system had brought with it the growth of an urban working 
class. Newly formed trade unions were regarded by employ- 
ers as a distinct threat to the security of property rights. 
Wealthy merchants were also alarmed by real and fancied 
proposals to level economic differences.”* 

Suffrage had been extended to the working classes in the 
most important manufacturing states, and conservatives fear- 
ed that the workingmen might use their political strength to 
alter the economic structure. Their apprehensions were 
heightened by the organization of workingmen’s parties in 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York and they found further 
cause for alarm in such programs as that advocated by 
George Henry Evans’ newspaper, the Working Man’s Ad- 
vocate. Its first issues carried the motto: “All children are 
entitled to equal education; all adults to equal property; and 
all mankind to equal privileges.” *" 

The fears of the conservatives were accorded sympathetic 
attention by such prominent educational reformers as Henry 
Barnard and W. C. Woodbridge, who tailored their argu- 
ments for popular education to the hopes of conservative 
society. Woodbridge’s American Annals of Education and 
Instruction declared characteristically in 1833 that, by in- 
creasing the number of schools, the “wealthy and well-edu- 
cated” would prevent the rule of society “by ignorance and 
the corruptions which follow in its train.” The Annals prom- 
ised that the new schools would furnish every person with 
“the knowledge necessary to guide him in the right way, and 
to guard him from seduction,” and would assure the wealthy 
citizen of “the highest degree of security for his property 
and life.”** 

This appeal for conservative support did not go unheed- 
ed. Daniel Webster, representative of Massachusetts business 
interests, favored popular education as “a wise and liberal 
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system of police by which property ana life, and the peace 
of society are secured.” *° For similar reasons, the American 
Quarterly Review, spokesman for the National Bank, and 
Niles’ Weekly Register, an organ of manufacturing interests, 
encouraged the growth of common schools.*° 

What remains to be considered is whether the promises of 
educational reformers and the hopes of the conservatives 
were fulfilled. In attempting to answer this question for the 
most populous state in the Union, the textbooks used in the 
secondary schools of New York in the years from 1834 to 
1860 were examined. Although the academies, as the secon- 
dary schools were then called, taught considerably fewer 
students than did the lower schools, the number was rapidly 
increasing during the thirties and forties. The curriculum 
was more varied than in the elementary schools, but reading 
and spelling continued to be taught through much of this 
period and the textbooks in these and other elementary sub- 
jects were generally by the same authors as those used in the 
lower schools.*! In so far as education in New York was re- 
sponsive to new influences, these were apparently reflected 
in the text books used in the academies. 


The decade of the eighteen-thirties did see some changes 
in the textbooks employed in the New York academies. In 
1834 works by English authors were still widely used. By 
1840 the general tendency to cut the ties of cultural de- 
pendence upon Europe had resulted in the replacement of 
virtually all British works with textbooks written by Ameri- 
can authors.*? This Americanization of education in New 
York was particularly apparent in the new readers. Lindley 
Murray’s English Reader was superseded in popularity by 
books in which passages by American writers had the most 
prominent place. Nationalism set the tone of the new text- 
books, and American institutions were lauded as being 
unique and superior, particlarly when compared with “the 
crimes, the vices, the follies of ancient and modern Europe. 

»” 33 


If there was a marked change in the nationalistic empha- 
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sis of the textbooks, there was nothing comparable in the 
attitude of educators to the moral value of their work. Both 
English and American textbook writers in the first decades 
of the century had agreed that the primary function of the 
schools was to inculcate moral principles. American educa- 
tors of the forties and fifties carried on this tradition. Charles 
Sanders, for example, whose readers were unequalled in 
popularity in New York in the late forties and fifties, in- 
cluded in them didactic selections which would promote 
piety and virtue. His biographer credits much of Sanders’ 
success to the moral and ethical tone of his readers.** San- 
ders’ closest rival, Salem Town, similarly advertised the 
“valuable instruction” provided by his books on “matters 
of fact, correct sentiment, and commonly received opin- 
ions.” * 

The morality preached in the new readers and spellers 
followed in large measure the lead set by Noah Webster. 
Repeatedly, the selections emphasized the importance of be- 
ing content. “Remember, O Man!” read Sanders’ Spelling 
Book, “that thy station on earth is appointed by the wisdom 
of the Eternal . . . who often in mercy denies thy re- 
quest.”’** Contentment rather than wealth was urged as the 
truly desirable good, and this was to be secured by a ‘“‘deep 
submission to heaven’s righteous ways.”*? Happiness itself 
did not depend upon externals but rather upon virtue, 
and one of the highest virtues was contentment.** The 
textbooks of the forties and fifties proclaimed not only 
the immorality but the folly of envying the rich. “To be 
satisfied with little is the greatest wisdom,” said Sanders’ 
speller, “and he who increases his riches increases his 
cares.” *° 


The American tradition has always emphasized the gos- 
pel of work, and the textbooks of the forties and fifties 
stressed the value of labor in opposition to “im- 
becile idleness.” The idle rich were not to be envied but 
rather to be pitied. Labor was ennobling, idleness degrad- 
ing. Labor was the source of moral excellence, physical 
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health, and spiritual happiness. That God had created 
a world in which men toil to earn a livelihood was but an- 
other example of His beneficence.*® 

At the same time that textbook writers recognized the 
importance of religious considerations in framing a moral 
code, they stressed as well the material rewards which would 
fall to the virtuous citizen. Labor was not only a source 
of virtue, they said, but the key to success. By industry, 
economy and virtue, Sanders declared, “there is no man, 
however poor, . . . but may rise from the lowest ranks of 
society to the highest.’’* 

This explicit appeal to the desire for success was one 
which Webster had only suggested and Murray had totally 
ignored. A recognition of the importance of material val- 
ues marked the essential difference between American text- 
books and the English Reader. The additional emphasis 
upon these values in the forties and fifties, moreover, re- 
flected America’s expanding economic life which encour- 
aged the development of an increasingly materialistic 
culture. 

The textbooks of the forties and fifties went on to glor- 
ify the fluidity of the American social order, particularly 
in contrast to the “static European societies.“? During 
the early eighteen-thirties conflicts between workingmen 
and their employers had been frankly recognized as a 
division of class interests. After 1835, there was an increas- 
ing tendency in such conservative periodicals as the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Review to stress the impermanence of class 
distinctions and the unity of interest between rich and 
poor.** Fearing that the enfranchised poorer classes might 
attempt changes in the structure of society, the conser- 
vatives set out to convince them that equality of oppor- 
tunity did in fact exist in America. The authors of text- 
books repeated these ideas, and the actual examples of 
rich merchants and manufacturers, who had been born 
poor, seemed to prove their point. 

This emphasis on the fluidity of the social order pro- 
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duced an interesting inconsistency in the textbooks of the 
forties and fifties. On the one hand they insisted that each 
man should be content with his station in life; on the 
other hand they urged their readers to work hard because 
labor offered an opportunity to rise in social and economic 
status. Probably, the inconsistency was overlooked because 
the authors were too intent upon affirming the excellence 
of existing institutions to notice it. This idea is suggested 
by the tendency of these writers to draw the moral that the 
existing system should be cherished because it presented 
tangible rewards to every industrious citizen. Thus Sanders 
declared: 


Under the operation of our social and political sys- 
tem ... there is a perpetual transition in our condition 
of life, which amounts almost to a rotation. Let an 
inquiry be instituted into the original conditions .. . 
of those who are called rich, and the results would be 
found to be as curious as they would be instructive. 

They would teach the industrious and virtuous poor 
of whatever calling to be patient, if not confident, and 
to admire and love that American system of social 
economy, which opens to all the lottery of life; which 
permits anyone, however poor, to become rich, and 
invites anyone however humble, to aspire to a level 
with his fellow citizens.‘4 


The approval of existing institutions was a generally 
inclusive idea in the reading and spelling books. In other 
courses given in the New York academies, specific points, 
such as the inviolability of property rights, were singled 
out for particular emphasis. The leading textbook in Moral 
Philosophy, Francis Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, 
declared that the right of property is a moral right, sanc- 
tioned by the will of God.‘* The importance of property 
rights was given added stress in Andrew Young’s Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Government. Young insisted: 


The security of the right of property is equally bene- 
ficial to all classes of society; to the poor as well as to 
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the rich. If property were not protected, a sufficient 
quantity would not accumulate in the hands of any 
portions of the community to enable it to give em- 
ployment to other portions. The poor would be de- 
prived of the means of supplying their necessities, and 
consequently of the ability to accumulate wealth. They 
have, therefore, an equal interest with the rich in the 
security of property; for where this security is enjoyed, 
the poor may themselves become wealthy.*® 


Young and Wayland also agreed that in most cases, the 
poor do not deserve pity. ““The unequal distribution of 
wealth among the members of a community,” declared 
Young, “is caused chiefly by the different degrees of indus- 
try and economy prevailing among them.’’*? In most cases, 
said Wayland, poverty is caused by indolence. There are 
some instances, particularly of ‘widows and orphans,” in 
which “a family is left so destitute that their labor is insuffi- 
cient to maintain themselves.” These cases, together with 
those created by sickness and old age were, he thought, 
the only proper occasions for charity.** Noah Webster’s still 
popular Elementary Spelling Book provided probably the 
best statement of this attitude: “Beggars will beg rather 
than work.” * 

Thus the promises of the educational reformers and the 
hopes of conservative supporters of popular education had 
been fulfilled in New York. Education continued to exer- 
cise a restraining and stabilizing influence from 1835 
to 1860.°° Indeed so strong was the emphasis on inculcating 
conservative ideas in this period that little attention was 
given to intellectual education. Not until moral indoctrina- 
tion ceased to be considered the principle function of the 
schools, did education in New York begin to lose its con- 
servative character. 


1 Carl Russell Fish, The Rise of the Common Man (N. Y., 1927). 

2Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (N. Y., 
1930) , =" 145. 

3 Alice F. Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment, passim. 

4Fish, op. cit., p- 226. 

5 Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators (N. Y., 1935), 
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pp. 50-168, 194-200; cf. Sidney L. Jackson, America’s Struggle for Free 
Schools (Wash., 1941), passim, especially pp. 55-72, 85-94. 

6 Quoted in Harry Warfel, Noah Webster (N. Y., 1936), p. 181. 

7 Noah Webster, The Elementary Spelling Book (N. Y. rev. ed., 1841), 


~ 72. 

. 8 Textbooks in subjects other than reading and spelling—e. g. geography, 
history, moral Bg en ys civil government, rhetoric, elocution, grammar, 
—were examined. Except to corroborate certain general points such as the 
influence of nationalism and religion in the schools, they proved to have 
little direct application to this study. 

9Lindley Murray, The English Reader (Utica, N. Y., 1819), p. iv. 

10 Webster, Elements of Useful Knowledge (4 ed., 1809), Pref. pt. 2. 

11In New York State, for example, as late as 1834 Murray’s Reader 
and Webster’s Speller still dominated the field. In that year the English 
Reader was used in the lower schools of 563 towns while all other readers 
were employed in only 68 towns. At the same time Webster's Spelling 
Book was used in nearly twice as many towns as that of his nearest com- 
petitor. (N. Y. Superintendent, Dept. of Common Schools, Annual Report 
1835, p. 210.) The report just cited contains the only statistics available 
about the textbooks employed in the New York elementary schools. The 
statistics are for the years 1827-1836. 

12 Oscar A. Tingelstad, “The Religious Element in the American School 
Reader up to 1830: A Bibliographical and Statistical Study,” (Unpublished 
dissertation. Univ. of Chicago, 1925). See the check list of imprints in 
Tingelstad’s bibliography. 

13 Lindley Murray, The Power of Religion on the Mind (N. Y., 1838), 
p- ii; Elizabeth Frank, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Mur- 
ray (N. Y., 1827). 

14 The English Reader, pp. iv-v. The religious content of the English 
Reader was 47% according to Tingelstad. 

15 Probably the most prolific champion of the gospel of success in later 
American literature was Horatio Alger, Jr. (1834-1899). His several series 
of boy's books delighted the public from the appearance in 1867 of the first 
of the Ragged Dick Series. Alger’s other writings included the Tattered 
Tom Series, the Luck and Pluck Series, the Brave and Bold Series and a 
host of individual works. Others who propagated the idea of success were 
the editor of Hunt’s Merchant Magazine, Freeman Hunt (Worth and 
Wealth, N. Y., 1856), and the editor and publisher of McClure’s James 
G. K. McClure (Possibilities, 1897). Perhaps the most succinct statement of 
the Elements of Success was made by President James A. Garfield, whose 
career was itself taken to be an example of what an industrious man 
could achieve in America. 

16 The English Reader, passim. The quotations are from pp. 24 & 27. 

17 The English Reader, pp. 23, 26, 28, 29, 30, 45-47, 70-72. 

18 Jbid., pp. 67-69. 

19 Tbid., pp. 25, 35. 

20 Quoted in Warfel, op. cit., p. 267. 

21 Tingelstad, op. cit., p. 201. 

22 Webster, The American Spelling Book (N. Y., 1826), pp. 45, 62, 72, 73. 
The quotations are from pp. 45 and 62. 

23 Ibid., pp. 166-167. 

24 Tbid., pp. 73, 166. 

25 Webster, The American Spelling Book, p. 97. 

26 For a more extended discussion of conservative opinion in this period 
see the citations in note 5 and Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of the Arss- 
gle in the Politics of New York (N. Y., 1919), pp. 229-270, 302-26, 352- 
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27 The Working Man’s Advocate. Oct. 31, 1829; Nov. 7, 1829. For an analy. 
sis of the labor movement in this period; see John R. Commons and 
ates, History of Labor in the United States, 1 (N. Y., 1918), pp. 169-453. 

28 American Annals of Education and Instruction, III, Nov. 1833, p. 495. 

29 Quoted in Frank T. Carlton, Economic Influences upon Educational 
Progress in the United States 1820-1850 (Madison, 1908) , p. 57. 

30 Curti, op. cit., p. 77, Jackson, op. cit., ‘p. 64. 

31 University of the State of New York, Annual Report of the Regents, 
1834-1860. Each report contains a section on the academies of the state 
which includes such statistical data as the number of students in attend- 
ance, the courses given, and the textbooks most widely used. 

32 University of the State of New York, Annual Report of the Regents, 
1834, 1840. 

= Ebenezer Porter, The Rhetorical Reader (Worcester, 1834), p. 218. 

34 J. I. Wyer, “Charles Sanders,” Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. 
16, pp. 330-1. Wyer’s statement that Sanders’ readers sold thirteen million 
copies suggests that they were also the most popular readers used in the 
nation’s lower schools during this period. 

35 Salem Town, Third Reader (N. Y., 1848), p. iii. 

36 Charles Sanders, Spelling Book (N. Y., 1845), p. 87. 

37 Sanders, Fourth Reader (N. Y., 1845), pp. 229-30. 

38 Ibid., pp. 207, 209. 

39 Sanders, Spelling Book, p. 87. 

40 Porter, Rhetorical Reader, pp. 80, 92-3; Sanders, Fourth Reader, pp. 
76-7, 108-9, Spelling Book, pp. 92-3; Salem Town, Fourth Reader (Portland, 
1849) pp. 126-8. 

41 Sanders, Fourth Reader, p. 50. 

42 Porter, op. cit., pp. 196-7; Sanders, Fourth Reader, p. 50, Fifth Reader 
(N. Y., 1855), pp. 299- 302, "sas Book, p. 135; Town, op. cit., pp. 19-21. 

43 Jackson, op. cit., p. 51 

44 Sanders, Fifth Reader ‘(N. Y., 1855), pp. 299-300. 

45 Francis Wayland, Elements of Moral Science (Boston, 1836), p. 230. 

46 Andrew Young, Introduction to the Science of Government (Rochester, 
1843), p. 261. 

47 Ibid., p. 262. 

48 Wayland, op. cit., pp. 380-389. 

49 Webster, Elementary Spelling Book, P- 35. 

50 For similar findings for the nation’s elementary school textbooks see 
Ruth V. Miller, “Nationalism in Elementary Schoolbooks Used in the Uni- 
ted States from 1776 to 1865” (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbia 
Univ., 1952), pp. 397-399. Although Miss Miller concentrated her attention 
on expressions of nationalist sentiment, she could not help noting that the 
tenor of the elementary schools textbooks which she examined was “con- 
sistently conservative and even reactionary.” Ibid., p. 398. 














THE SEDITION LAW OF 1798 AND THE RIGHT OF 
PETITION: THE ATTEMPTED PROSECUTION 
OF JEDIDIAH PECK 


JAMES MORTON SMITH* 


1798, other than that of Congressman Matthew Lyon, 

the criminal proceedings against Jedidiah Peck 
reveal the extreme to which the repression of political 
opinion could be pushed under that now discredited law.’ 
At the time of his arrest in 1799, Peck was a member of the 
New York Assembly. His sole sedition consisted of circulat- 
ing a petition which favored the repeal of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws. The attempt of the Federalists to prosecute 
him for exercising a right guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment illustrates the immediate political purposes to which 
the Sedition Law could be put. 

A soldier in the Revolution, Peck later settled in the 
frontier county of Otsego in 1790, where he became a jack- 
of-all-trades. Although he was a skillful millwright, he could 
also “survey your farm in the day time, exhort and pray in 
your family at night, and talk on politics the rest . . . of the 
time.” * Despite the lack of a formal education, he was a man 
of native sagacity whose writings show familiarity not only 
with the Bible but with ancient and modern history, the 
classics, and philosophy.* By virtue of his persistent efforts to 
establish a free common school system, he is best remem- 
bered as the father of the public school system in New York.* 

Entering politics as a frontier Federalist, Peck was soon in 
conflict with the aristocratic leaders of the party in Otsego 


M oRE than any indictment under the Sedition Act of 


* Dr. Smith received his doctoral degree in 1951 from Cornell University 
and now teaches at Ohio State University. Articles by him have appeared, 
or will be published this year, in the William and Mary Quarterly, the 
Journalism Quarterly, the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, the Review of Politics, the Journal 
of Southern History and the New England Quarterly. 
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county. Writing under the name of “Plough Jogger,” he 
led a revolt within the Federalist party for a greater voice in 
the rank and file. In 1796 he ran for the State Assembly 
against General Jacob Morris, son of one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence and nephew of the con- 
firmed Federalist, Gouverneur Morris.* During this unsuc- 
cessful campaign for Assemblyman, Peck made political 
capital out of his own lack of formal education. “I dare say,” 
he wrote in a letter to one of the lawyers who opposed him, 
“you cannot only prove by your old books, that despotic 
government is best; but that courts of inquisition, are the 
best to keep the dull rebels in awe, to govern the swinish 
multitude, to teach block-heads, and that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion.” ” 


Although Peck was a firm believer in the ability of the 
common man to participate in governmental affairs, he did 
not identify himself with the Republican party in these early 
campaigns.® Nor did he oppose Judge William Cooper, the 
country squire who dominated the Federalist party in central 
New York. Instead, he presided at a meeting which voted 
unanimously to support the judge’s re-election to Congress.® 
Although sustaining another defeat in the campaign of 1797, 
Peck was still in good enough standing with the Federalists 
to be appointed an associate judge of the Otsego County 
Court of Common Pleas over which Judge Cooper presided.’® 
Peck’s political fortunes now took an upturn and in 1798 
he was elected to the State Assembly." 

In the first flush of national feeling during the Half War 
with France, Peck presided over a meeting of local citizens 
who sent to President John Adams a laudatory address 
denouncing the French Directory and calling for defense 
measures.'* In the state legislature, however, Peck did not 
always vote with the Federalists. With eight or ten other 
members who had been elected as Federalists, he voted with 
his party in the matter of political appointments and “per- 
sonal questions.” But on questions involving measures and 
principles, the same ideals which had led him to revolt 
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against aristocratic leadership in the Federalist party led him 
to vote usually on the democratic side.'* The regular Fed- 
eralists lashed at Peck as a “trimmer” and accused him of 
going over to the “French party.” 4 

The Sedition Law, which was designed to punish critics 
of President John Adams, could only alienate a man who 
believed that the people are competent to choose and criti- 
cize their rulers. Judge Peck, who had fought for that prin- 
ciple from within the Federalist party, continued to do so 
in the Assembly. When the New York legislature debated 
the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions in February, 1799, 
Peck not only opposed the Federalist moves to reject them 
but also favored a resolve declaring the Alien and Sedition 
Laws unconstitutional. Although the Federalists adopted a 
resolution which stated that only the judiciary could decide 
on the constitutionality of laws, Peck voted for the Republi- 
can motion which asserted that the right of expressing an 
opinion on the constitutionality of all laws belonged not 
only to the judicial branch “but also to the people, both as 
private individuals and as legislators.” This resolve dis- 
claimed “the servile idea” that it was improper for the 
Assembly to adopt resolutions applauding or disapproving 
the acts of Congress or any branch of the federal govern- 
ment.*® 

When the motion censuring both the Alien and Sedition 
Laws failed, Peck voted for two resolutions which separately 
declared the laws unconstitutional.’® At the same session he 
moved farther from the Federalists when he supported a 
Republican measure which would have provided for the 
election of Presidential electors by the people rather than 
by the state legislature.’ 

Incensed with Peck’s apostacy, the Federalists retaliated 
on March 9, 1799, when they secured his removal as judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. Unlike all other cases of dis- 
missal from office, the cause for removal does not appear on 
the minutes of the Council of Appointment. Nor was Peck 
allowed to appear and defend himself against the undisclosed 
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charge that was lodged against him.’* That the Federalists 
had read Peck out of the party appeared evident when the 
aristocratic leadership, including Judge Cooper, lined up 
against him in his campaign for re-election. Less than two 
months later, however, Peck was returned to the Assembly 
by a triumphant majority, and organized the frontier democ- 
racy under the banner of Jefferson’s Democratic-Republican 
party.’ 

It was Peck’s animosity for the Alien and Sedition Laws 
which gave the Otsego County Federalists their opportunity 
to suppress the man they could not defeat at the polls. 
General John Armstrong, author of the Newburgh Letters 
after the Revolution and himself a Federalist until the 
extreme laws of 1798,?° wrote a severe petition to Congress 
advocating the repeal of the Alien and Sedition Laws. Copies 
of this petition were sent to Peck who had opposed the laws 
in the state legislature and who now gladly circulated them 
among his neighbors for signatures. “He always had his 
saddle bags with him,” wrote one of his neighbors, ‘“‘filled 
with political papers and scraps, that he distributed where- 
ever he went from home.” *4 

In the opinion of Judge Cooper, then a Federalist Con- 
gressman, the mere circulation of the petition was seditious.”* 
Accordingly, Cooper wrote to Richard Harison, the United 
States District Attorney for the State of New York, insisting 
that Peck be prosecuted under the Sedition Law.** As 
Harison had received an order from Secretary of State Timo- 
thy Pickering in August, 1799 to step up the pace of prosecu- 
tions for sedition,** the District Attorney recommended this 
action to the grand jury which indicted the state legislator. 

Following Peck’s arrest at Burlington late in September, 
1799,?5 the Federalist press jubilantly reported that the “‘in- 
fluential jacobin” had been taken into custody.?* The Re- 
publican Register of Albany, on the other hand, denounced 
“that powerful state engine, the Sedition Law of Congress,” 
and traced the indictment to the political wars in Otsego 
County. “The influence which Mr. Peck has acquired in Ot- 
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sego. . . .,” the paper declared, “has without doubt become 
dangerous in the views of the faction in that county.” More- 
over, his conviction, whether instigated by “the lower grade 
of spies and delators, or the more dignified automaton of fac- 
tion,” would deprive his constituents of his services “at an 
interesting crisis.” 

The paper charged that Peck had alienated the Federal- 
ists by moving several resolutions, ‘“‘the success of which, by 
re-investing the people with their most important elective 
rights, would have given a death blow to the political con- 
sequences” of the dominant party. Defending the Republi- 
can legislator as “a man who has the virtue and firmness to 
resist the encroachments of power, and to point out to his 
fellow citizens the necessity and the objects of reform,” the 
Register concluded that the Federalist effort to crush Peck 
was “an attempt truly worthy of the satellites of aristo- 
cracy.’?? 

Peck’s five days journey as a prisoner from Cooperstown 
to New York City in the fall of 1799 became a triumphant 
processional rather than the march of a doomed man. “A 
hundred missionaries in the cause of democracy, stationed 
between New-York and Cooperstown,” one historian has 
written, “could not have done so much for the republican 
cause as this journey of Judge Peck.... It was nothing less 
than the public exhibition of a suffering martyr for the 
freedom of speech and the press, and the right of petitioning, 
to the view of the citizens of the various places through which 
the marshal travelled with his prisoner.” ** 

Republican newspapers reported that Peck was “taken 
from his home at midnight, manacled, and dragged from his 
home,” because he dared ask his neighbors to petition Con- 
gress to repeal the offensive Sedition Law. ‘The rule of 
George Third,” declared another, ‘“‘was gracious and loving 
compared to such tyranny.” *® 

Although he was arrested in 1799, the “Plough Jogger’s” 
trial was not scheduled until April, 1800, the month in 
which he was up for re-election. Since Peck’s sole offense was 
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circulation of a petition for the repeal of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, he must have been indicted under section 
one of the Sedition Law which punished “opposition” to 
the laws of the United States, even though force and violence 
was not used. No one could deny that Peck opposed the 
laws: his record in the Assembly and his circulation of Arm- 
strong’s petition were examples of his opposition by speak- 
ing, writing, and petitioning. *° 

While his trial was pending, Peck continued to represent 
his constituents in the General Assembly. In the session 
which began on January 28 and ended on April 8, 1800, the 
Republicans chose him to introduce a bill to divide the 
state into districts for the choice of Presidential electors by 
the people rather than by the legislature. The Federalists 
not only opposed this measure as unconstitutional but argued 
that the people, because of their lack of knowledge, were 
not as capable for this task as the legislators. Peck headed 
the Republican speakers who defended the right of the 
people to choose the electors. ** 

In reporting the debates on this bill, the New York Amer- 
ican Citizen * attacked the Federalist position that the people 
could not be trusted as much as the legislators in electing 
electors. “If this was true, and the sentiment generally pre- 
vailed, this country would instantly be under the most quali- 
fied [sic] monarchy or aristocracy.” Without mentioning 
Peck’s pending trial, the paper asked this question: “Would 
not the federal judges do more honor to the cause of repub- 
licanism, if, while they are pointing out the bad effects of 
libels in a free representative government, they would men- 
tion the above as the most prenicious libel that was ever 
promulgated against any people. If the people be not capaci- 
tated to perform the business of election, what political pur- 
pose are they competent to? None at all, there is an end to 
republican government. But if any of the public agents are 
libelled, and thereby brought into contempt there is still 
among the mass of the community, those who are worthy of 
public confidence, that have not been brought into con- 
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tempt. The sedition law protects the agents of the people, 
and that too possibly, when their actions should bring them 
into disrespect, and contempt, and leaves the rights and 
sovereignty of the people unprotected.” ** 

During the 1800 session of the Assembly, Peck’s case came 
up before the April term of the Circuit Court sitting in New 
York City. His trial was postponed, however, because all the 
witnesses, both for the prosecution and for the defense, lived 
nearly two hundred miles from the city and did not attend.** 


By that time, too, the Federalists realized their blunder in 
arresting the popular Republican leader. Indeed, the Otsego 
Federalists feared making the minister a martyr, as his con- 
viction could only strengthen his prospects in the April 
election. “The Friends of Government in general who live 
near Mr. Peck,” the government prosecutor wrote Pickering, 
“seem to think that his consequence would be augmented by 
the measures, which might be taken for his punishment.” 
For this reason, and the considerable expense which the 
procuring of witnesses would involve on any future occa- 
sion, the District Attorney was “disposed to think that more 
Good will flow from suspending the Prosecution, than from 
the Pursuit of it.” Keeping the trial hanging over his head 
would keep him “under greater Restraint . . . than he would 
be [under] after he had submitted to the Consequences of 
a Trial.” Finally, he was really not big enough game to 
bother with. “He was only an Instrument,” Harison con- 
cluded, ‘tin the Hands of more important and designing 
Persons.”’ *® 

Pickering laid Harison’s letter before President Adams 
who instructed the Secretary to inform the District Attorney 
to use his own discretion in the Peck prosecution.** For all 
practical purposes, the sedition proceedings against Peck 
were dropped. This action was taken only on the grounds 
of expediency, however, and the trial could be called up any 
time the District Attorney thought that the advantages of 
prosecution outweighed those of suspension. 

As the local Federalists had feared, the charge against Peck 
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strengthened his vote-getting power. For the first time since 
he had run for the Assembly, the “Plough Jogger” headed 
the list of candidates chosen from Otsego County.* 

Commenting on the election victory of the Republicans 
in New York State, the Albany Register discussed the emer- 
gence of political parties as recognized instruments of poli- 
tical action. When the Republicans “remember how often 
their honest endeavours to convince the people of their dan- 
ger have been stigmatized as the ebullitions of faction, of 
party malice, and disappointed ambition,” the Register ob- 
served in the same issue which announced Pecks’ re-election, 
“let them reflect that the victory which has crowned their ex- 
ertions proves the stigma to have been unjust, and compen- 
sates for all the slander, persecution and tyranny to which 
they have been subjected; and let them ever bear in remem- 
brance, that it is not always wrong, as the crouching sticklers 
for passive obedience and non-resistance pretend, to form a 
party against men to whom the powers of government may 
have been committed. In a free country, let no man be afraid 
or ashamed to avow that he belongs to a party, if conscious 
that the views of his party are consistent with public liberty. 
‘I am not,’ (says a celebrated defender of English liberty), 
‘ashamed of the appelation of party when the phrase is 
rightly understood; for without parties, cemented by union 
of sound principles, evil men and evil principles cannot be 
successfully resisted.’ ” ** 

Jedidiah Peck could certainly agree with these sentiments. 
His steadfast assertion of republican principles and his prac- 
tical application of his basic civil rights mark him out as a 
too little known defender of the rights of free speech and 
peaceful petitioning.*® 


1 For a discussion of the most severe sentence meted out under the Sedition 
Law, see my article on “The Federalist ‘Saints’ Versus “The Devil of Sedition’: 
The Liberty Pole Cases of Dedham, Massachusetts” in a forthcoming issue 
of the New England Quarterly. 

2 Jabez D. Hammond, The History of Political Parties in the State of New 
York from the Ratification of the Federal Constitution to December, 1840, 
Albany (1842), I, 124. 

3 Throop Wilder, “Jedidiah Peck, Statesman, Soldier, Preacher,” New York 
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History, XXII, No. 8, July, 1941, 298. Wilder says that Peck cited Pascal, 
Paine, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Quintillian. é 

4See Sherman Williams, “Jedidiah Peck, the Father of the Public School 
System of the State of New York,” The Quarterly Journal of the New York 
State Historical Association, I, No. 5, October, 1920, 219-240. Peck was a 
member of the State Assembly from 1798 until 1804, when he was elected to 
the State Senate (1804-1808). He also served as a member of the State 
Council of Appointment. 

5 James Arthur Frost, Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1763-1860, New 
York (1951), has an excellent chapter on “The Struggle for Political Control, 
1783-1820,” 42-57, which gives the fullest sketch of the conflict between the 
Federalists, led by Judge Cooper, and the Republicans, who rallied behind 
Peck after 1799. The next three paragraphs of this article rely heavily on 
Frost’s work. 

6 Francis Whiting Halsey, The Old New York Frontier: Its Wars with 
Indians and Tories, its Missionary Schools, Pioneers and Land Titles, 1614- 
1800, New York (1901) , 365-368. 

Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York, 
New York (1918) , 135, classifies General Morris with the landed gentry. The 
General owned 5,000 acres in the Susquehanna Valley; see Edwin F. Bacon, 
Otsego County, Oneonta (1902), 32. 

7 Jedidiah Peck, The Political Wars of Otsego County; or the Downfall of 
Jacobinism, Cooperstown (1796) , 90, quoted by Frost, 47. 

8 Hammond, Political Parties in New York, I, 115, says: “strictly speaking, 
the federal party in that county [Otsego] could hardly be said at that time, 
to have had any opposition.” 

9 Otsego Herald (Cooperstown) , September 15, 1796, quoted by Frost, 47. 

10 Otsego Herald, April 27, 1797, ibid. 

11 Hammond, Political Parties in New York, I, 115. 

12 Otsego Herald, May 31, 1798. 

13 Hammond, Political Parties in New York, I, 123. 

14 Otsego Herald, September 6, 1758. 

15 Journal of the Assembly of the State of New York at their Twenty 
Second Session, 1798-1799, (February 16, 1799), 120. The Federalists, who 
controlled the Assembly, declared, that such an assertion had a “direct ten- 
dency to destroy the independence of the general government;” ibid., 123. 

16 [bid., 121-122. The resolution against the Sedition Law oye it asa 
violation of the First and Tenth Amendments, and also called it impolitic 
and unnecessary. For a discussion of the relation of the Sedition Law to the 
right of the people to choose and criticize public officials, see my article on 
“The Sedition Law, Free Speech, and the American Political Process,” The 
William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, IX, 4 (Oct., 1952), 497-511. 

The second resolve denounced the Alien Law as unconstitutional because 
it placed foreigners at the arbitrary will of the President, thus depriving 
them of trial by jury. The Republicans also thought it impolitic because the 
state needed immigrants. 

17 Hammond, Political Parties in New York, I, 122-123. 

18 [bid., 127. 

19 See Frost, Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 48; and Halsey, The Old New 
York Frontier, 367. 

20 DeAlva Stanwood Alexander, A Political History of the State of New 
York, New York (1906) , I, 89. Armstrong was not then known as the author. 

21 Levi Beardsley, Reminiscences; Personal and Other Incidents; Early Set- 
tlement of Otsego County; Notices and Anecdotes of Public Men; Judicial, 
Legal and Legislative Matters; Field Sports; Dissertations and Discussions, 
New York (1852), 72. 
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22 Lyman H. Butterfield, “Judge William Cooper (1754-1809): A Sketch 
of his Character and Accomplishment,” New York History XXX, No. 4, 
October, 1949, 400. Cooper served in Congress from 1799 until 1801 and con- 
sistently voted against attempts to repeal these laws. 

23 Hammond, Political Parties in New York, I, 131-132. 

24 Pickering to Harison, Department of State, Attorney for the United 
States for the New York District, Philadelphia, August 12, 1799, Pickering 
Papers (Massachusetts Historical Society) , Xa, 599. 

25 Albany Register, October 1, 1799, quoted in the New London Bee, 
October 16, 1799. 
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Counterfeiting in Colonial New York. By KENNETH Scott. 
(American Numismatic Society, New York, 1953. Pp. 222, 
plates. $4.50) 


An ordinance of the director and council of New Netherland, 
passed May 30, 1650, has this complaint: “We have by experience 
and for a long time seen the decline and daily depreciation of 
the loose Wampum, among which are circulating many without 
holes and half finished, also some of Stone, Bone, Glass, Muscle 
shells, yea even of Wood and Broken Beads.” From this flying 
start counterfeiting went merrily on in old New York State. 
The present volume is an account of persistent violations, of 
testimony given at resultant trials, of alarms registered in the 
newspapers. 

Counterfeiting of paper money was almost an obvious crime 
in the colonies. The paper bills printed by the various colonies 
were easy to copy. John Citizen seldom bothered to examine 
carefully money paid him. He was known to accept the crudest 
imitations, overlooking the most outrageous boners in design, 
differences in paper and even spelling errors in common words. 
Counterfeiters escaped to a neighboring colony which might or 
might not capture and return them, depending on the existing 
state of relations between the colonies involved. On one occasion 
an inter-colony syndicate existed, including hundreds of people 
passing false money. The prevalence of counterfeiting in New 
York is evident if from no other source through the fact that the 
penalty was early raised to death without benefit of clergy. In 
spite of that, the difficulties of life in the 18th century tempted 
even artisians and respectable farmers along the primrose path. 

In pursuit of his material Mr. Scott has gone through public 
documents and newspapers. His book itself is primarily a nar- 
rative of successive trials for counterfeiting, sometimes, it must 
be confessed, arranged and detailed without too much imagina- 
tion. From some of the duller cases, however, that of Samuel 
Ford stands out. The story of his goings on has major portions 
of comedy and at least one chapter of real tragedy. Ford first 
fell foul of the law in April 1769 when he appeared before the 
Supreme Court meeting in the City Hall of New York, charged 
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with palming irregular money. But “Proclamation being three 
times made and no Person appearing to prosecute,” the defend- 
ant beat the rap. For the next four year years he dropped out of 
public sight. 

The first indication of new trouble was an advertisement 
placed in Rivington’s New York Gazetteer of June 2, 1773, by a 
Jerseyite, Samuel Haines. It reads: “Twenty Pounds Reward. 
Whereas on Friday or Saturday, the 28th or 29th of May, came 
to my house at Morris Town a man... with whom I changed 
a Twenty Pound York bill . . . for $25. The dollars since prove 
to be counterfeit.” Haines, incidentally, would later be arrested, 
charged with being an accessory of Ford’s. His declaration in the 
Gazetteer was evidently a desperate effort to avert suspicion. A 
month later the same news sheet chronicled the arrest of Ford 
and his incarceration in Morristown Goal. But the very day 
after his arrest, he broke jail, taking with him a confederate 
accused of the same crime, John King. 

The Gazetteer detailed Ford’s thoroughly delightful appear- 
ance. “He is a well built Fellow, about thirty Years of Age, five 
Feet ten Inches high; had on when he went away a Nankeen 
Waistcoat and Breeches, a brown Coat, plain brown Thread 
Stockings, a good pair of Shoes, and silver twisted Buckles. He 
is an artful Fellow—with the Serious and Grave, can put on the 
Face of Seriousness, Religion, and Gravity, and with the Gay, 
can behave with as much Levity as anyone.” Obviously the very 
man to sell the Brooklyn Bridge—if the Brooklyn Bridge were 
not a hundred plus years in the future. 

The countryside turned out to search for Ford and King. 
Samuel Haines and five others were arrested. Four were sen- 
tenced to death. Their sentencing was described in the letter of 
an eye witness: “Few scenes ever were more truly affecting than 
the one in the court-house, at the time of sentence passing. 
These four persons were remarkably handsome, fine looking 
men, three of them about thirty, the other 40, they are all mar- 
ried and have children. All are descendants from the first families 
in the province, and all have parents living, and numerous 
relations.” 

As might be expected of such a company, pressure was brought 
to bear in the right places. Only one of them was ever executed. 
Ford was variously reported on the Susquehanna, in the West 
Indies, at New Orleans. Guy Johnson sent the swiftest Mohawk 
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runner to track the fugitive. Ford was never taken, disappeared 
from the eye of history. 


Rochester, N. Y. ALBAN T. SMITH 


Miniatures of Early American Jews. By HANNAH R. LONDON. 
(The Pond-Ekberg Company, Springfield, Mass., 1953. Pp. 
x, 154. $10) 


For more than thirty years, Hannah R. London has been 
gathering valuable information about the portraiture of Ameri- 
can Jews up to the middle of the last century. In 1927 there ap- 
peared her Portraits of Jews by Gilbert Stuart and other Early 
American Artists, with 58 illustrations, ten of paintings by 
Gilbert Stuart and seven by Thomas Sully. In 1941 there came 
Shades of My Forefathers, with 55 illustrations of profile sil- 
houettes. And now we have, in a handsomely printed edition 
limited to 150 autographed copies, her volume on American 
miniatures of Jewish subjects painted from 1730 to 1850. 

Listing in her appendix 119 known miniatures of Jews (a few 
of which have not yet been located) , the author provides us with 
65 well-reproduced black-and-white photographs, seventeen of 
which are of women. Regrettably there are no reproductions in 
color. Among the artists there are the outstanding native Ameri- 
can miniaturists, Edward Greene Malbone, represented by six 
specimens, Benjamin Trott, Charles Fraser, Henry Inman, Jo- 
seph Wood and John Wesley Jarvis, the latter three being New 
Yorkers, but 26 of the miniatures are by the ubiquitous Un- 
known Artist. The originals are widely scattered in private and 
public collections in the United States and Canada. By bringing 
these 65 miniatures of American Jews together in one book 
(only ten of them had appeared in her 1927 volume) , Hannah 
London has undoubtedly added to the readily available knowl- 
edge of American miniature art and portraiture as a whole. 
This contribution is particularly timely in relation to the Ter- 
centenary this year of Jewish settlement in territory now part 
of the United States. 

The subjects of the miniatures are Jewish men and women on 
the eastern seaboard, from Massachusetts to Georgia. Miss Lon- 
don says of them that “the Jews portrayed were patriotic citi- 
zens of intellectual and cultural attainment and of social and 
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official standing” (p. 59). Oddly, she includes among the “patri- 
otic” those who were Tories in the American revolution and 
Confederates. Most of the men were substantial merchants, 
many of them public-minded and philanthropic. Among the 
subjects there are also a rabbi, a newspaper publisher, a ship- 
owner, a court clerk, United States Army and Navy officers, a 
clerk, a lawyer, a druggist, a state legislator, a couple of bank- 
ers and other men of commercial affairs. Of course in the period 
before photography democratized portraiture and drove the 
miniature painter out of the field, it is to be expected that the 
sitters for miniatures would be of the comfortable middle class 
at least. 

Sixteen of the miniatures are of New Yorkers, including such 
notable personalities as Joseph Simson (1686-1787), Rabbi 
Gershom Mendes Seixas (1745-1816), one of the original trustees 
of Columbia College, and Simon Nathan (1746-1822), who ren- 
dered invaluable economic service to the American cause in the 
Revolution after leaving New York with the majority of the 
Jewish congregation when the British and Hessians captured 
the city. 

The largest part of Miss London’s text preceding the illustra- 
tions consists of biographical and genealogical data about the 
sitters and the artists. Here the: reader should be on guard, for 
Miss London, relying unfortunately on inadequate and out- 
dated sources, is so inaccurate as to render this part of her work 
quite unreliable. By checking only part of her facts, this re- 
viewer noted errors more or less serious on pages 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 32, 33, 46, 47, 49, 55, all of which could 
have been avoided by use of the latest available material in the 
field of American Jewish history or by more careful reading of 
the sources she has used. Furthermore, although the style is 
simple, the structure is disorderly, and the pages are cluttered 
with tangential genealogical and biographical information more 
often about the ancestors and descendants of the subject of the 
miniature than of the subject himself or herself. 

Careful literary editing and verification of data would have 
greatly enhanced the undoubted value of this book. 

The index is very skimpy. 


New York City Morris U. Schappes 
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East Hampton History Including Genealogies of Early Families. 
By JEANNETTE Epwarps Ratrray. (Country Life Press, Gar- 
den City, 1953. Pp. xv, 619. $10) 


In 1897 the Honorable Henry P. Hedges published a history 
of East Hampton town including the genealogies of twenty-six 
families, all early settlers of the town. Fifty and more years later, 
Jeannette Edwards Rattray, an East Hamptoner by birth and 
inheritance, brings this early history up to date, after two years 
of able, painstaking research, copious references to Judge Hedge’s 
work and fresh re-writing. Mrs. Rattray is the associate editor 
of the East Hampton Star. 

There are twenty-six historical chapters arranged by subject. 
These cover briefly not only East Hampton proper but the vil- 
lages of Montauk, The Springs, or Accabonac, Amagansett, Sag 
Harbor, Northwest, Wainscott and the history of Gardiner’s 
Island, all of which make up East Hampton town. These chap- 
ters are written with authority, a warmth of style and humor 
and an appreciation of the enduring human elements that have 
gone into the making of East Hampton town in all its aspects 
from the earliest days to the present. Historical notes follow the 
main chapters, also a special chapter on Judge Hedges and East 
Hampton’s two anniversaries. Then follows the lists of names on 
the Honor Rolls of World War I and II, never before in print. 

The second half of the book is devoted to genealogies; forty- 
seven of them, listed alphabetically by family. This data was 
assembled “through questionnaires, newspaper appeals, letters 
and personal interviews’”—practically a community undertaking. 
An index of proper names mentioned in the historical section 
appears at the end of the book but no general index is included. 
This is a serious omission in a book of this type, which will so 
often be consulted for general reference. Otherwise this East 
Hampton History is a valuable addition to existing Long Island 
historical material. 

The format of the book is excellent and attractive, illustrated 
by old photographs and maps specially drawn by Warren Whip- 
ple. One of these shows old Maidstone and the village of Wain- 
scot in England, East Hampton’s link with the old world. The 
end papers picture a map of East Hampton town and lists 
early place names. 

This East Hampton History may well be called a labor of 
love. It’s writing fullfills a long-chrished ambition of Jean- 
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nette Edwards Rattray. She dedicates the book to the memory of 
Judge Hedges, whose early history inspired the writing of this 
later one. The publication of this book has been made possible 
through the interest and generosity of Dayton Hedges of Ha- 
vana Cuba, formerly of East Hampton as a tribute to his kins- 
man. The entire proceeds of the sale of the book go toward 
building an addition to the East Hampton Free Library which 
for many years has had so powerful an influence on the intel- 
lectual life of the community. A unique feature of this library, 
of vital interest to the historically minded, is the Pennypacker 
Long Island Historical Collection of books and manuscripts. 
Mr. Pennypacker is Suffolk County and East Hampton Town 
Historian. 


Lakeville, Conn. JACQUELINE OVERTON 


Religion in the Development of American Culture, 1765-1840. 
By WILLIAM WarREN SwEET. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1952. Pp. xiv, 338. $3.50) 


This, the second volume in its author’s ambitious four-volume 
project which so successfully began with Religion in Colonial 
America, should be of special interest to readers of New York 
History, for it was in the period of the present volume’s compass 
that the creedal fire raged over the section of New York which 
Dr. Whitney Cross has so-well labelled “the burned-over dis- 
trict.” Incidentally, Dr. Sweet gives full credit to Mr. Cross in 
retelling the story of that area. It was in this period, too, that 
the revivivalist, Charles G. Finney, ranged through New York 
State and Ohio, that John Humphrey Noyes came out of Ver- 
mont to New York to establish the Oneida Community. 

The author’s title is ambitious and in a certain sense he does 
not fulfill it. It suggests that the primary concern of his book is 
the impact of religion on American social and _ intellectual 
history. True his volume does deal with themes that might 
properly be labelled cultural: churches, colleges, frontier relig- 
ious songs, frontier moral codes. But even more it deals with 
the dissemination of Protestantism westward. And right here 
another demurer should be inserted. The religion of Dr. Sweet's 
theme is primarily Protestantism. Catholicism is dealt with 
much more slightly. 
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In topical and chronological arrangement Dr. Sweet tells the 
story of the reaction of each of the major Protestant sects to the 
issues of the American Revolution, the various devices used to 
bring religion to the frontier, such as the camp meeting, the 
circuit rider of the west, missionaries, the revolt against Calvin- 
ism. Apropos of church reaction to Revolutionary and post- 
Revolutionary issues Dr. Sweet has a fascinating theory which 
he feels “explodes Beard’s economic doctrine regarding the 
origins of the constitution.” And truly he does cite some highly 
convincing evidence to prove a religious split over ratification. 
The Presbyterians opposed it because they felt it meant a state 
church unless some explicit guarantee in the form of a Bill of 
Rights were added. On the other hand the Congregationalists 
believed that the projected constitution would be advantageous. 

Other fresh ground broken by Dr. Sweet, using here the 
researches of one of his own doctoral students, Dr. Charles John- 
son of Northwestern, concern the camp meeting. The traditional 
view of the camp meeting as a place of rather abandoned high 
emotionalism is, Sweet avers, mistaken. He brings to the bar to 
prove his point the numerous Presbyterian and Congregational 
preachers who brought to camp meetings high standards of 
literacy and reserve. On the other hand he does make the point 
that the Episcopalians set the educational requirements for their 
clergy so high that they consequently failed to touch many 
frontiersmen and were forced to wait for the rise of the city. 

Dr. Sweet says his central theme is the rich participation 
of influential laymen in American church history. He finds the 
church in America to be no mere reflection of the thoughts and 
sentiments of a priestly class. 


New Haven, Conn. ARTHUR J. RANKIN, JR. 


The People Called Shakers: A Search for the Perfect Society. By 
Epwarp DemMinG AnprEws. (Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1953. Pp. xvi, 309. $6.00) 


The late 1700’s and early 1800’s were a seed time of new socio- 
religious creeds. The soil of New York State in many cases was a 
forcing bed. Mormonism, Fourierism, the doctrines of Jemima 
Wilkinson, the Oneida Community were all York State in origin 
or in important development. Not the least of the inspirations to 
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flourish on New York State soil was that imported here from 
England by Mother Ann Lee and called Shakerism, the name 
coming originally from “Shaking Quaker.” It is this creed that 
is examined in the above volume by Edward Andrews, a student 
of Shakers for thirty years, one of the nation’s foremost if not the 
foremost collector, together with his wife Faith Andrews, of 
Shaker materials. 

Shakerism traced back to French Camisards who beat the air 
with their arms, trembled and shook and fell to the ground in 
a trance, prophesying the second coming of Christ. An English 
Quaker brother and sister, James and Jane Wardley, brought 
the creed to Britain. There it touched Ann Lee, a blacksmith’s 
daughter, an unhappy wife whose four children, born in close 
succession, likewise died in close succession. Those of a psycho- 
analytical turn may connect this fact in Mother Ann’s personal 
life and the creed of Shakers that there was something sinful in 
the very begetting and bearing of children. 

The creed of the Shakers included not only this tenant of 
a-sexuality but other facets of separation from the world and the 
world’s people. All Shaker property was held in common. Shaker 
clothing was as austere as Shaker dwellings. Pictures, rugs or up- 
holstered chairs were not for Shakers. Conversation or singing 
together was their sole amusement. 

A Shaker day was ruled by strictest order. All in one family— 
not a regulation family bound by blood ties but a communal 
group—rose simultaneously at 4:30 a. m., in the summer and 5:00 
a.m., in winter, knelt in silent prayer, were allowed fifteen min- 
utes to dress. An hour-and-a-half after rising came breakfast. On 
the dot at noon they dined. On the dot at six they supped. Each 
meal was preceded and followed by one minute of kneeling in 
prayer. Each meal was eaten in utter silence. Men and women 
might live in the same family but always as sisters and brothers. 

To make observance of the rule easy brethren lived in one 
side of the dormitory, sisters in the other. All ate in the same 
dining room but used separate entrances and sat apart. Even thé 
meeting house had two doors, one labelled “Male” and the other 
“Female.” The high stone steps with iron railings near the en- 
trance to a Shaker house were built to enable women to climb 
from their horses without the assistance of the gallant sex. Men 
and women might converse but only in the company of a third 
party over ten years of age. Never under any circumstances might 
a man and woman pass on the stairs. 
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Perversely the world seemed to reward these people who for- 
sook the world by pouring its goods on them. Their creed of sal- 
vation through labor, of perfection, doubled and redoubled their 
substance. Their farms prospered. They started a seed business 
and the world’s people hastened to buy. They invented labor- 
saving devices with the same results. Worldlings estimated that 
the per capita wealth of the Shaker families, if divided, would 
be higher than any group anywhere in the world. 

But Shakerism died from within. No one could be born a 
Shaker. The Shakers must depend on converts. Besides the actual 
physical death inherent in their opposition to sex relations and 
the resultant necessity of constant transfusions of new life from 
without the fold, Edward Deming Edwards sees a certain spiri- 
tual death or at least a crippling rigidity developing in the Shak- 
er creed as the years went on. For reasons which seemed sufficient 
to them—partly to secure the good opinion of the world, partly 
for discipline of their own members—the Shakers eventually de- 
veloped a more systematic mode of worship. Spontaneous sing- 
ing was replaced by prescribed songs. Formal dances were ex- 
tensively rehearsed. Mr. Andrews sees the reason for the eventual 
eclipse for Shakerism in this tendency rather than an explanation 
that others have made, namely that previous to the development 
of state asylums Shakers had profited by being the repository of 
thousands of unwanted children. On the contrary, Mr. Andrews 
implies that babies left with the society seldom remained Shakers 
after they had grown, and that the order’s strength came rather 
from mature people. 

This is an excellent book, judiciously written, well set up and 
well illustrated. If it has a fault it is that Mr. Andrews has walked 
too carefully a tight rope in discussing the undeniably provoca- 
tive Shaker doctrines. He tells of the miraculous happenings of 
Mother Ann Lee’s early life in a way that is admirable, ac- 
complished only by skillful use of Shaker and non-Shaker sources. 
But after all it was perhaps the visions of the Shakers that were 
responsible for their specific beliefs. Perhaps no one can tell of 
the Shakers without choosing sides a little more passionately than 
the author has done. 


Cambridge, Mass. EpITH F. PELTON 
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An Agricultural History of the Genesee Valley, 1790-1860. By 
Neit Apams McNALL. (University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1952. Pp. xii, 276. $5.00) 


This book, the recipient of an Albert J. Beveridge Memorial 
Award from the American Historical Association, is the result 
of one of the studies in agricultural history to which Professor 
Paul Gates, Cornell University, has put a number of his gradu- 
ate students. It reflects the philosophy that the history of Ameri- 
can agriculture and its role in the economic development of 
America “can best be written as the sum of studies of special 
fields of farm enterprise, of agrarian movements, and of the 
evolution of farming within clearly defined areas and delimited 
periods. The latter approach is used in this volume.” 

Dr. McNall has chosen as his own area the Genesee Valley of 
Western New York, dividing it so as to include the five counties 
of Allegany, Wyoming, Genesee, Livingston and Monroe, an area 
of slightly more than two million acres. He describes the natural 
setting. He reviews early land speculation and settlement. He 
narrates the settlers’ struggle to obtain land titles, the preemin- 
ence of the first great owners, in this particular case paramount 
among them the Wadsworths of Geneseo. He recounts the in- 
filtration of Eastern land speculators. He details the efforts to 
produce a staple crop which at one time brought wheat to be 
king in this particular area. Finally he shows how after Genesee 
wheat was brought into competition with the cheaper and su- 
perior product of the West and after blight had come on the 
wheat growing areas, New Yorkers of this region turned from the 
bread grain to a more diversified farming, developing a more 
mature soil economy. Incidentally, Dr. McNall examines the 
contrasting careers of the broad northern valley and the rolling 
lake plains oi this area and the narrower southern valley. Inevit- 
ably the first section, being rich by nature, was the first goal of 
settlement; the latter, nature’s stepchild, a scene of tardy p:oneer- 
ing. 

Professor McNall himself uses a unique figure of speech for 
his work. He avers that the region he has chosen to explore, com- 
pared with others in the northeast, has seen little “historical 
squatterism.” Professional and amateur historians “have crossed 
it on occasion, leaving their trails, dead or smoldering camp fires, 
and slight clearings in the wilderness. They have attested to the 
fertility of its soil . . . but they have moved on to other fields. It 
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is the author’s hope that this work will be an improvement of 
more substantial proportions, that he may provide clearings of 
larger size. . . . It is recognized that weeds and clods will remain 
after clearing, and that stumps, swamps and areas of virgin 
timberland will be left for others to eliminate. . . . The author 
recognizes that his is but the claim of a more substantial squat- 
ter. ... It is hoped that others will be encouraged and challenged 
by it to delve into the rich soil of the history of the Genesee.” 

This is a goodly clearing that Professor McNall has made. 
Students of New York State history and in particular of the 
Genesee country will value his contribution. Students of Ameri- 
can agriculture in general will appreciate its place in the larger 
pattern. 


Ames City, Iowa Nites T. FENTON 


The Builder: A Biography of Ezra Cornell. By Puivie Dorr. 
(The MacMillan Company, New York, 1952. Pp. x, 459. 
$5.00) 


This biography, written in a somewhat fictional style but un- 
derlaid with solid fact, is undeniably favorable to its subject—a 
crusty, hard-to-know, hard-to-like soul if one ever lived. Philip 
Dorf is himself an alumnus of the university which Ezra Cornell 
founded. He now lives in Ithaca, New York—home of both Cor- 
nell and the great university. He acknowledges his debt to that 
university's librarians and archivist. He admits as sources Alonzo 
B. Cornell and Mary E. Cornell. 

But Mr. Dorf, though pleasantly disposed toward his subject, 
is by no means unreservedly adulatory. Ezra Cornell emerges 
from his pages a strong but by no means a lovable man. On the 
other hand Mr. Dorf never falls into the pit of regarding the 
pioneer of Western Union as a robber baron. He sets Cornell 
fairly in the economy of the man’s own day. He is fair in his 
statement of the good—and there was much—this Quaker-born 
philanthropist did. 

The biography roughly falls into two parts. The first is the 
more personal story of bare-foot boy to millionaire. Cornell ap- 
pears a man of flexible imagination, of dogged determination, a 
man willing to speculate and lose his shirt and speculate all 
over again. The triumph of his fortunes occurred, of course, in 
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1855 when he and his midwestern competitors managed to form 
Western Union. Cornell’s stock holdings ultimately made him 
over a million dollars. 

He was now in a position to turn to what he himself always 
regarded as the major part of his life and the section of Mr. 
Dorf’s book having to do with Cornell’s role as a doner of edu- 
cational resources is in many ways the more satisfying half of the 
author’s book. Here his materials were richer. Here his own 
sympathies are more deeply engaged. His fortune made, Ezra 
Cornell settled in his home town, secured an appointment to the 
first nation-wide Republican meeting, in 1856 was elected to the 
legislature of New York, in 1861 attended the International Ex- 
position of London as an official delegate of the New York State 
Agricultural Society. Cornell founded a free public library. 
Finally, through his New York Legislature contacts with fellow 
State Senator Andrew D. White, he took up the labor of “found- 
ing an institution where any person can find instruction in any 
subject.” Already fifty-eight years old, from now on the future 
of Cornell as a man was secondary to the future of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Often willing to accede to the educated White’s educational 
ideas, Ezra Cornell was still a major force in creating the college 
that bears his name. His ideas were basic in giving Cornell Uni- 
versity its broad concept of higher education, in making it a 
pioneer of non-sectarian colleges, in its facilities for less privileged 
students, its friendliness to education for women. 

By its very amiability this is a good book. It is sometimes a bit 
inadequate in its specific details of Cornell’s business interests 
but in its picture of a typical American businessman of the 19th 
century, a peculiarly trans-Atlantic complex of personal greed 
and ideological aspirations, it is superb. 


Binghamton, N. Y. Don F. V. FARNHAM 


Study in Power: John D. Rockefeller, Industrialist and Philan- 
thropist. By ALLAN Nevins. In two volumes. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1953. Pp. xv, 441; x, 501. $10.00) 


The going out of print of a fine book is often a tragedy. In the 
case of Allan Nevins’ two-volume biography of Rockefeller 
(John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic Age of American Enterprise, 
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1940) the disappearance from print has not been unalloyedly 
regrettable, for it has lead to the present volume thirteen years 
later. It must be admitted, too, that the present book owes its 
origin to the fortunate discovery of an enormous sheaf of corres- 
pondence long believed to be lost which sheds fresh light on 
the early organization of the oil industry and Rockefeller bene- 
factions. 

This is in great measure a new book, though primarily based 
on the same material as the first. It has been largely rewritten 
and the text has been condensed by some five hundred pages. 
In particular the early sections having to do with family history 
and Rockefeller’s youth have been telescoped. 

Perhaps Nevins’ great contribution is in erasing the unthink- 
ing estimate of Rockefeller as one who profited in an industry 
which in his day leaped from insignificance to paramount 
importance—by the mechanical, scientific and technical contri- 
butions of other men. Though by no means ignoring these facts, 
Professor Nevins does show that business leadership was a prime 
factor in the oil industry and that in such leadership John D. 
Rockefeller was superb. He was a planner, an organizer, an 
analyzer of the first order. He had infinite capacity for detail 
combined with an ability to delegate authority to competent 
and energetic subordinates. He had an almost supra human 
visualization of the multifold activities of his enterprise. He 
showed these same impressive organizational qualities not only 
in the acquisition of his vast wealth but in its distribution to 
philanthropy. He donated over a half billion dollars wisely and 
to good causes. He set an example for all philanthropists to come. 

As was to be expected, the present volume is a model of 
impartiality. It neither cannonizes Rockefeller nor damns him. 
It never hesitates to criticize his business practices nor those of 
Standard Oil. Nevins shows how the great man could and did 
employ rebates, drawbacks, monopoly and even duplicity—all 
this while remaining ‘“‘a fervent Christian, unhesitant in his de- 
votion to the church and its ethical principles.” 

Allan Nevins still remains a marvel to historians. His amazing 
productivity is equalled only by the high quality of his products. 
The present volume is no exception. 


New York City RuTH G. CHANDLER 
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EDITED BY 
JANET R. MACFARLANE 


MEDICAL BOTTLES, VIALS, AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 
USED IN THE HUDSON VALLEY-—1792 


by Marian S. Carson 


The little white trunk was made from the untanned hide of a 
spotted calf. The edges were bound with brass headed nails. 
At each end bail handles were fastened to iron heart shaped- 
plates. The escutcheon or key plate was also wrought of iron. 
Fortunately the lock was open at the time we found the little 
old trunk in the attic of a Hudson River farm house. 

The lid was lined with a New York city newspaper dated 
1793. Crowded into the trunk, rather than packed into it were 
numerous aquamarine vials, variously filled with liquids and 
powders; a few dark green quart bottles, both the tall four sided 
ones and the squat Hogarth type. There were six or seven thick, 
highly glazed stone ware pots slashed with crude blue decora- 
tions. Handwritten paper labels, describing the contents, were 
pasted to some of these pots and bottles. No doubt they had once 
identified all of the medications by name. 

There were splintwood frames and lids to sieves or strainers. 
One was made of closely woven silk for powder, another of buck- 
skin, drawn drum tight for straining liquids. An often sharp- 
ened knife blade on a well worn bone handle and a small horn 
measure, a pair of pocket scales in a tin box were also found in 
the trunk. Several packets of herbs and powders folded in soft 
wrapping paper and newsprint (one paper was dated 1790). 
Some were still tied with hemp string, old but still strong. 

On that hot, sultry July day in 1948 these miscellaneous 
objects meant little to us. Holidaying in the nearby Catskills, 
we had been lured to the valley by the quest for ripe red rasp- 
berries. Then we were promised “trunks” of old letters and 
“piles” of sheet music if we would but drive five miles further 
to a long unoccupied Dutch farmstead. We were feeling the 
sting of disappointment in not finding the treasure trove so we 
wandered through the honest fieldstone structure of Mathias 
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Dederick, established in 1709 but substantially enlarged by about 
1742. We considered the fortunes of this “displaced person” of 
1709 who through his own exertions established a thriving farm 
and a home industry that brought a living to the many members 
of his family and others. The Dederick family lived in the house, 
tilled the soil, raised sheep, wove the wool on looms and made 
cloth on the premises. The last member of the family occupied 
the place about 1945. It had since been closed and the stagnant 
air was little helped by the sultry July day and the opening of 
but one door and one or two windows. 

Returning to the cooler clear air of our mountain home some 
2000 feet higher but only a few miles westward, a desire to clean, 
scrub and polish everything of interest and to throw away the 
rest was fortunately checked. Suddenly the thought arose: What 
was the meaning of thi: trunk full of vials, bottles, herbs, and 
powders? Why had they been put into a fine little trunk and 
thus preserved? Why hadn’t an earlier housewife thrown this 
stuff out? Mathias Dederick Jr. married Gitty Van Leuven, of 
Kingston, and she was a good Dutch housekeeper, yet she kept 
these things in her home even after her husband died in 1814. 
The accumulation of 1792 remained undisturbed in the attic 
until 1948. Again the question seemed to be asked: What was 
the meaning of this trunk full of vials, bottles, herbs and 
powders ready to be weighed or measured and administered 
to the ailing. 

It all became as clear as a few of the vials we did wash. This 
was the paraphernalia of a doctor who must have lived in the 
18th Century. But who was he, and why were these things packed 
into a fine little trunk and then forgotten? Could they be the 
medical equipment of the Militia Company that was organized 
in the house? Were these supplies ordered from a doctor’s dis- 
pensary but uncalled for these hundred and sixty years? The 
few contemporary manuscripts that were carried off to a Con- 
necticut antique shop were pursued and subsequently bought. 
This gave us documentary proof that the medicines had been 
acquired by one Thomas Brodhead from the widow of Dr. John 
Horn on March 6, 1792. The labels remaining on the bottles 
and vials, the crocks and paper parcels tallied with the powders, 
roots and liquids mentioned on a list of medicines written in 
abbreviated Latin and semi-archaic terms which had been fortu- 
nately preserved. It is here illustrated. Its recitation calls to 
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memory the colorful names of glaub salts, blue vitreol, gum 
myrrh, sal nitri, gin Benzoin, etc. It must remain for a scientist 
to interpret the medical significance of these notes which are 
practically completed from 1788 to February 8, 1792 supported 
as they are by the exhibition of medical relics of the period. Dr. 
Horn prescribed his Physic. 

The importance of the Horn-Brodhead collection to the 
antiquarian is that it fixes the age of some twenty-five aqua- 
marine and glass bottles and six or seven glazed pottery medicine 
jars. They were indeed the very ones used by an American 
physician during the year 1792. Naturally the same types were 
made earlier and continued later, but the date 1792 is verified 
by the document that accompanies the exhibit. Other con- 
temporary lists of medicine do exist, and bottles of Steigel and 
other 18th Century glass makers may be safely attributed to the 
last half of the century. The varied collection of glass in the 
1792 collection however was made somewhere before that date. 
These range from small blown aquamarine vials with long necks, 
wide mouths and rough pontil marks, to large, square, dark olive 
green case bottles with their characteristic high rounded should- 
ers and squat necks. There were long necked heavy round quart 
bottles. 

Gray stoneware apothecary pots and with coarse cobalt blue 
decoration are included in the collection. Where were these 
made? In an article devoted to Nathan Clark, Potter: Janet R. 
MacFarlane traces the activities of the Athens, New York, works 
from the year 1805. Prior to that he had been a potter at Corn- 
wall. These are possibly examples of that or some other pre-1800 
Hudson River pottery. The available literature thus far has little 
to say on works in New York State during the eighteenth Cent- 
ury. All of the items, glass, pottery, sieves and knife are indeed 
no later than 1792. 

From the collection itself thoughts lead to the one time owners 
of the medical supplies. Here were doctors with a knowledge 
typical of the day in which they lived. It was based on the 
medical value—real and supposed—of herbs. It was founded on 
an association with the Indians and an acquaintance with vege- 
table growths which surrounded them. Today we consider 
eighteenth century treatments often pagan and mere supersti- 
tions. People suffered from distempers, purples and plagues. 
Doctors hoped to cure them with herbs, old wives’ simples, and 
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other benefits, Blue vitriol, jalap, calomel, glaub salts, gum 
myrrh, and gin Benzoin. But his contemporary, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, one of the most broadly educated American physicians of 
that day, gave his favorite treatment: hearty doses of rhubarb, 
calomel and jalap, after freely bleeding his patients. 

Dr. John Horn eludes the archivists of Columbia and Ulster 
Counties under the name Horn, Horne or Van Horn. Early 
New York State Medical records are fragmentary. The life story 
of Dr. Horn has to be constructed from the scraps found in the 
Dederick house, but even these cover a brief period from 1785 
to 1792. 

Among the papers found at West Camp, the name Johani 
Horni is inscribed in a Latin-English Lexicon of 1755. His 
fragmentary notes from Sydenham’s medical lectures are dated 
1785. This Latin scholar was still a young man in 1792 when 
the list of drugs was made. 

The pages of his account book dated between 1788 and 1792, 
detail his itinerant ministrations thus giving insight into county 
practice at the time. First at Clermont, Columbia County 1788- 
1790, he treated, among others, 


William H. Coen Peter P. Legendorf 
Henry H. Coon Philip Link 
Jacob Moore Peter Cole 
Richard Townsend William Cruisbeek 
Evert Vosbourgh Henry Clum 
George Heerman John Lawrence 


John B. Lasher 


They also show his movements from Clermont, Columbia 
County, across the river in 1790 to Saugerties then termed North 
East Town for it was considered a section of Kingston. Here his 
patients were 


Phillip W. Snyder Cornelius Von Leuren 
Michael Simon Isaac Hite 
Benjamin Knickerbacker Christina Kiefer 


Dr. Christian Kiersten, whose low stone house still stands on 
Route 9W as the road goes north from Saugerties, settled in the 
town in 1773, died in 1791. Dr. Horn moved on to West Camp. 
This was about five miles above Saugerties and across the river 
from East Camp, now Germantown, another early 18th Century 
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Palatine settlement of the 1709. Among his patients were— 


Jacob Bakker William Emrich 

Adam Bartholomaer Peter and Sarah Falkonier 
Adam Baer Peter Myndertse 

John Brink Thomas Musier 

Peter Decker Jonathan Osterhout 
William Diederich Ludovic Russel 

John Diezloorn Catherine P. Shoemaker 
James Elmendorf Salomon Shoot 


Thomas and Abraham van Steenbergh 


The last notation was for February 26, 1792. He either died or 
moved away. Dr. Horn, taking medical notes in 1785, could not 
have been aged. Who he was, where he studied medicine or 
whence he came is an unsolved problem. Church and country 
records seem unavailing. 

Of John Horn’s personality we again know little. He “plays 
sweet on the fiddle” wrote one John Johnson to David Craw- 
ford of Schenectady when Dr. Horn planned to go northward. 
He presumably was married, for Dr. Thomas Brodhead signed 
the receipt for the list of medicines from Madam Horn on 
March 6, 1792. No wedding ceremony is mentioned in the records 
consulted. 

Thomas Brodhead on the other hand can be followed with 
certainty through reliable records. He was born in 1765 in 
Smithfield, Pennsylvania, which now is East Stroudsburg. He 
came from a distinguished family of patriots, missionaries, 
divines, doctors, and at least one surveyor. His family name is 
attached to the stream that flows from Buck Hill Falls, separates 
Stroudsburg from East Stroudsburg and enters the Delaware 
River at the Water Gap. 

He was the son of Col. Luke and Elizabeth (Harrison) Brod- 
head. Col. Brodhead fought at the Battle of Long Island, where 
he was wounded and captured. On December 8, 1776, he was 
exchanged after confinement at Sugar House and in a prison 
ship. He then served at Monmouth, Germantown and Brandy- 
wine, attaining the rank of Colonel in the Pennsylvania line; 
but because of his health he was forced to retire after the winter 
at Valley Forge in June 1778. 

The boy Thomas was sent to study medicine under Dr. James 
Oliver at Marbletown, in Ulster County (1745-1826). A cele- 
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brated physician, he conducted what was one of New York’s 
earliest medical schools. This was at Marbletown. In 1810, the 
Gazetteer stated Marbletown had a population of 3363; in 1940 
it was 90. His school building was the one occupied by the state 
legislature after the burning of Kingston in 1778. Dr. Oliver 
was at that time serving as a surgeon in the Ulster County Regi- 
ment at Saratoga. Later he was to be supervisor, 1788-89; in 1797 
he was elected Judge of Ulster County Court. His fine stone 
dwelling erected about 1790 near the Kingston-Port Jervis Road 
and is marked by the State. The full story of Dr. Oliver’s teach- 
ing has yet to be brought forth from obscure documents. 

Aside from the fact that Thomas Brodhead is known to have 
received his medical education under Dr. Oliver, we know 
nothing of Brodhead’s early life. His son-in-law, Dr. Peter Van- 
Buren, speaking before the Medical Society of the State of New 
York in 1856, said Dr. Brodhead “commenced his career in Ger- 
mantown, Columbia County, about the year 1790; from whence, 
in a few months, he removed to Clermont, a contiguous town. 
Here he early succeeded in acquiring a large and extensive prac- 
tice.” Family history relates his marriage to a Miss Livingston, 
at all events by 1790 he married Marie Curtis. 

Clermont was dominated by Chancellor Livingston and his 
family. Their physician was Dr. Thomas Wilson. Dr. Brodhead 
settled on an adjoining property. It is stated in Evearts and 
Ensyr’s History of Columbia County that he was one of the 
ablest practitioners in the County. He was followed by his son 
of the same name, by his son-in-law, Dr. Peter VanBuren, and 
finally by a grandson. He pursued his profession and found 
time for civic affairs. Starting as a Supervisor, as did Dr. Oliver, 
he was re-elected for many years, served as Justice of the Peace, 
and between 1802 and 1820 he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature for a number of terms. He succeeded in his profession, 
won the respect of his neighbors, entered public life, married and 
raised eight children. 

It is hard for us to realize the informality of medical educa- 
tion in the 1790's. A school or college degree was not necessary. 
Few students had opportunities for university study abroad or 
in the limited courses here. Nor were there many hospitals where 
training could be had. The apprentice system was the usual 
introduction into the field. No formal graduation or certificate 
was required. In the case of Dr. Brodhead, the only degree he 
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probably ever received was that of Doctor of Medicine, given by 
the New York State Medical Society in 1828 at the age of 63: 
thirty-eight years after he first practiced medicine. His first 
formal association with a professional group appears to have 
been in 1806 when he joined the Columbia County Medical 
Society and in 1818 he was elected to the State Medical Society, 
taking his permanent seat five years later. 

Just what the connection was between Dr. Horn and Thomas 
Brodhead is vague. Certainly their paths crossed soon after Dr. 
Brodhead left his preceptor for he acquired a small supply of 
medicine in 1790 from Dr. Horn. Finally, on March 6, 1792, 
Dr. Brodhead signed for a long list of supplies in the hands of 
Madame Horn. Although Dr. Brodhead acquired these medi- 
cines, two books and other things for some reason he did not 
take possession. Why did he not take them with him across the 
river to Clermont? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


THE SOCIETIES 


The April 8, 1953, meeting of the ALBANY CounTy HIsToRICAL 
ASSOCIATION was a silver tea to view an antiques display arranged 
by Mrs. E. Eugene Barker. At the regular meeting on the 19th of 
that month Commissioner Phillip Shuter of Vermont Water Re- 
sources spoke on the Ethan Allen Family and New York State 
Holdings. On May 15 an auction was held. Sunday, October 18, 
the Association toured historic sites in the Mohawk Valley, stop- 
ping at Fort Johnson and the Indian Museum at Fonda. Sunday, 
November 15, the Association heard Clarence Van Der Veer dis- 
cuss “Diamonds Along the Mohawk.” Mrs. Elizabeth Booth 
talked on “Gems and Jewelry” at the December 20 meeting at 
headquarters at Ten Broeck Mansion. At the same session Mrs. 
Charles S. Hamlin repeated her delightful reminiscences of 
“Christmas in Albany.” 


The annual meeting of the AMERICAN AssocIATION for STATE 
and Loca History convened at Detroit, Michigan, September 
9 through 11. Tours of the Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, Ford Company Archives, the William L. Clements Lib- 
rary, the Detroit Historical Museum and the Burton Historical 
Collection at the Detroit Public Library featured the program as 
well as a viewing of “Portrait of a City,” the story of Detroit in 
films. Officers’ reports, voting for council members and the award- 
ing of citations were regular business at the meeting. Special 
sessions considered such topics as the “Inter-related Activities of 
Historical Societies and Historical Museums” and “Experiences 
and Experiments in Television by Historical Groups.” 


Again the AMERICAN JEWISH HisTorRICAL SOCIETY announces 
three awards—$500, $300 and $200—to be paid either in cash or 
in the form of scholarships at recognized schools of higher learn- 
ing for the best essays in the field of American Jewish history. 
Essays must be submitted before September 1, 1954. Details may 
be secured from the Society at 3080 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York. 

The 52nd Annual Meeting of the Society will be at Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 20-21. 
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The annual spring meeting of the AMERICAN StTupDIEs Associa- 
TION of NEw York STATE was held at Hobart College, Geneva, 
New York, on April 25, 1953, with an afternoon session on the 
general theme “The Americanization of Two 19th Century Im- 
migrants: Jacob Riis and Carl Schurz.” Melvin Bernstein, Alfred 
University, led the discussion on Jacob Riis and Fred M. Krinsky, 
Syracuse University, that on Carl Schurz. After a cocktail hour 
at the President’s House, dinner was held at the new Student 
Union. Margaret Denny, University of Rochester and president 
of the New York State branch of the Association, presided and 
Robert Blackburn, also of the University of Rochester, gave the 
address on “Champions and Opponents of the McCarran Immi- 
gration Act.” 

The annual fall meeting of the same organization convened 
at Colgate University, Hamilton, on December 5. The general 
theme of the meeting was “Parrington—30 Years After.” At the 
afternoon session, with Marvin Wachman, Colgate University, in 
the chair, Harold Blodgett, Union College, gave the “Case for 
Parrington” and Robert Elias, Cornell University, “The Case 
Against Parrington.” Following a cocktail hour at the Faculty 
Club and dinner at the Student Union, Miss Denny again pre- 
sided at the evening session at which Strang Lawson, Colgate 
University, gave his “Recollections of Parrington by a Disciple” 
and Edwin Cady, Syracuse University, talked on “Parrington and 
the Gilded Age.” 


The AssociATION of AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS (New York, On- 
tario Division) with its affiliates the Canadian Association of 
Geographers, Southern Ontario Division, and the New York 
State Geographical Association met at Syracuse University Octo- 
ber 17-18, 1953. The speaker at the banquet at Drumlins the 
night of the 17th was J. Wreford Watson, Director of the Geo- 
graphical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Ottawa, Canada, on “Resource Developments in Northern 
Canada.” 

The Cotp SprinG HARBOR VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT Society has 
just published a tercentenary book, Cold Spring Harbor Sound- 
ings, in a limited edition. Consisting of nearly a hundred pages of 
local history, told by a group of twelve writers, the book has as 
cover a reproduction in color of an original Edward Lange 
watercolor, showing the harbor about 1880. The end-leaves are 
a facsimile of a British Admiralty map of the harbor, dated 1778. 
There are eight photographs of the Cold Spring Harbor whaler 
“Splendid,” the Jones-Hewlett grist mill, St. John’s Church in 
1880, etc. Copies of the book may be obtained by writing directly 
to the Village Improvement Society, Cold Spring Harbor. 
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An early American Christmas, following the traditions of 
George Washington’s day, was celebrated at COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 
BuRG, VA., for three weeks from December 13. Beginning with 
special church musicals, the three weeks of old fashioned Christ- 
mas celebrations included caroling through the streets, firing of 
the Christmas gun, open houses, Christmas concerts, a puppet 
show, Yule Log ceremonies, colonial-styled decorations on his- 
toric buildings and other colorful features derived from yester- 
year. A new feature of this year’s schedule was the “Singing 
Candles” procession on Sunday afternoon, December 20, signal- 
ing the unique “white lighting” of the city for the yuletide. Coral 
groups from Matthew Whaley and Bruton Heights Schools, each 
with a lighted candle, gathered in front of the colonial Gover- 
nor’s Palace and formed a procession down both sides of Palace 
Green. Also, that evening for the first time, a family musical was 
held at the Wythe House, one of the principal exhibition build- 
ings of Williamsburg, with a string trio in costume playing in 
the parlor and cookies served in the old kitchen. 

Thursday evening candlelight concerts at the colonial Gov- 
ernor’s Palace will open on March 26 for the spring season and 
continue through May 28. The candlelight concerts and the April 
opera concerts will be directed by Conductor Carry McMurran 
with musicians in 18th century attire. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, spon- 
sored by the College of William and Mary and Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia, again announces its 
grants-in-aid program for research to individual writers or schol- 
ars who are carrying on studies in the field of American history 
prior to the year 1815. Candidates must file their applications for 
these grants not later than March 15, 1954. Announcement of 
awards will be made about May 15, 1954. In May 1953 grants 
were awarded to Harold Trevor Colbourn, Pennsylvania State 
College, for his “Historical Origins of American Independence: 
Jefferson and Adams Look at History”; Elmer James Ferguson, 
University of Maryland, “Financial History of the United States 
from 1775 to 1790”; and to Dr. Joseph I. Waring, Charleston, 
South Carolina, “History of Medicine in South Carolina to 
1815.” 

The Institute has also announced the first award of its annual 
book prize to David J. Mays of Richmond, Virginia, for Edmund 
Pendleton, 1721-1803: A Biography, published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1952. Competition is now open for books pub- 
lished since January 1, 1953, in the field of early American 
history and culture. The prize is $500 and all types of works 
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except fiction are eligible. The next award will be made in May 
1954 for the book published during 1953. 

Dates for the 1954 Williamsburg Antiques Forum and Garden 
Symposium have been announced. The Antiques Forum, in- 
cludes a first session beginning January 25 and concentrating on 
“18th Century Life as a Background for Antiques.” A second ses- 
sion, commencing February 1, centers on “What’s American 
About American Antiques?” The Forum is now in its sixth con- 
secutive year. The Garden Symposium, devoted to modern gar- 
den trends, will be held in two three-day sessions beginning 
February 24 and March 3. 


The first of what is hoped will be an annual series of confer- 
ences on open air museums, met at Colonial Williamsburg Janu- 
ary 11-14 with representatives from Old Sturbridge Village, the 
Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, the Farmers’ Museum and 
Fenimore House at Cooperstown, Winterthur, Mount Vernon, 
the National Trust and National Park Services, the American 
Association of Museums and the sponsoring Colonial Williams- 
burg. The second conference will meet in [1955 at Greenfield 
Village. 


The Dewitr Historica Society of Tompkins County held its 
annual meeting and election of officers at the Society’s rooms in 
the old courthouse, Ithaca, June 25. 


Officers of the Erin Historica Society, Erin, Chemung Coun- 
ty, for the past year have been: President Emeritus, James L. 
Smith; President, Ivan Hummer; Vice-President, Percy Chapman; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth C. Palmer; Publicity chairman, 
Mrs. Lucile Rounds; and Program Chairman, James L. Smith. 


The EsTHER STEVENS BRAZER GUILD of the HisTorIcaL SOCIETY 
of Earty AMERICAN DecoraTION held its fall meeting at Feni- 
more House and the Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, October 
11-13. Robert W. Crooks, Miss Mary Cunningham, Miss Janet R. 
MacFarlane and James Taylor Dunn of this Association’s staff 
were speakers at various sessions of the organization’s meeting as 
were Mrs. Charles Coffin, Schenectady, and Mrs. Theodore 
Whitbeck, Greenville, New York. Miss Harriet Murray, Newton, 
Massachusetts, was Program Chairman for the meeting and Mrs. 
Bernice Drury, Chairman of the Exhibition of Painted Tinware 
mounted for the duration of the meeting at the Farmers’ Mu- 
seum Bump Tavern. 


The Old Fort House, the “Patt Smyth House,” Fort Edward, 
was officially opened to the public by the Fort Epwarp Histor- 
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IcAL Society this past June with exercises at which John J. 
Vrooman, Superintendent of Historic Sites, New York State De- 
partment of Education, spoke on the subject “What a Historical 
House Means to a Community.” The Adirondack Bagpipe Band, 
a living memorial to the 42nd Regiment Black Watch stationed 
in Fort Edward in 1758, played several selections before and after 
the speaking program. 

The historic house, which was deeded by a group of citizens to 
the local historical society earlier in the year, is open to the 
general public through July and August from 1:00 P. M. to 5:00 
with no admission charge. It is the oldest frame building stand- 
ing in Washington County. Patt Smyth, its builder, was appoint- 
ed by the British Military Government as superintendent of 
public property at Fort Edward and the house was built in 
1772-1773. It was used by General Burgoyne as his headquarters 
when he arrived at Fort Edward on July 30, 1777, after a three- 
week halt at Whitehall. General Schuyler also used it as his 
headquarters during the Burgoyne invasion of 1777, as did 
Benedict Arnold who commanded the rear guard during Schuy- 
ler’s retreat down the river. After the surrender of Burgoyne the 
house passed into the hands of Colonel Adiel Sherwood, a 
patriot and a captain in the Continental Army, who ran it as a 
tavern. It is well established that during Sherwood’s residence, 
. George Washington stopped here. 


The Fort TIconpDEROGA ASSOCIATION is already laying plans 
for the bi-centennial of the building of the French fortress 
Carillon (the English and American Ticonderoga) which will 
be celebrated throughout 1955 with commemorative pageantry 
and ceremony. On May 10 of that year, when each year Ethan 
Allen’s capture of the Fort is staged in the Place d’Armes of the 
Fort, special ceremonies will be held dedicated to the city of 
Montreal. This city was the capital of New France, and it was 
there that on September 20, 1755, the Marquis de Vaudreuil 
signed—in the Governor General’s Palace—the order for the con- 
struction of the Fort and the commission to Michel Chartier, 
afterwards Marquis de Lotbiniere, to serve as engineer. Canadian 
as well as American officials will be invited to attend and scenes 
of the commissioning and building of the Fort will be portrayed. 

During the summer months special exhibits will be placed in 
the Museum depicting the scenes and personalities associated 
with the construction of the Fort, and the Annual Fort Ticon- 
deroga Forum, which takes place in mid-August, will stress this 
first phase of the Fort’s history. 

On September 20, 1955, the two hundredth anniversary of the 
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signing of the order for the construction of the Fort by Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, the corner-stone for the restoration of the East 
Barracks will be laid. Prominent officials of the governments of 
the United States, France and Canada will be invited to attend as 
well as descendants of de Vaudreuil, de Lotbiniere and other 
personalities associated with the construction of Carillon. 

Among those who have agreed to serve on the committee for 
the bicentennial are Stephen C. Clark, chairman of the board of 
New York State Historical Association; Frederick B. Richards, 
First Vice-President; Albert B. Corey, New York State Historian; 
and Thomas J. Cook, President of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of Indian Lore. 


The GENESEE CouNTRY HIsTORICAL FEDERATION met at War- 
saw on September 26, Harry Douglass of Arcade, presiding. New 
officers included Mrs. Marie Preston of Avon, president; Dr. 
Blake McKelvey of Rochester, Secretary-Treasurer. Arthur C. 
Parker, past president and trustee of this Association and past 
president of the Genesee Country Federation, delivered an ad- 
dress. The Wyoming County societies then presented a pageant 
in four episodes, depicting the history of Wyoming County. 
About fifty persons were in the cast. Nearly 250 persons attended. 
The Horn of Plenty awarded to the county having the largest 
attendance was given to Genesee County and placed in the cus- 
tody of the Holland Land Purchase Society. The 1954 meeting 
will probably be held in Geneseo. 


The Mippte States Councit for the Soctat StuprEs had its 
fiftieth anniversary at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York City, 
April 17-18, 1953. The theme of the anniversary was “Citizen- 
ship Education, 1903-1953-2003.” 


The Missourt Historicat Society, St. Louis, Mo., has since 
1949 been sponsoring, together with the Famous-Barr Company, 
an education project consisting of a series of talks on special 
topics using museum materials. The Society cites that from Sep- 
tember 1952 to June 1953 a total of 13,150 school children at- 
tended these programs. These children represent 153 different 
schools from 37 communities in Missouri and Illinois. They came 
from public, private and parochial schools and from Boy and 
Girl Scout troops. 


A fascinating painting, established as the earliest known on- 
the-spot oil of a happening in New York City’s history, was put 
on view in the summer of 1953 at the MusEUM oF THE CiTy OF 
New York. Executed on August 17, 1646, unsigned, being attri- 
buted to Augustine Herrman who is famous for his 1670 map of 
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Virginia and Maryland, the little picture—it is 1234 by 16 inches 
—depicts the departure of Governor William Kieft for Holland 
to face charges of maladministration in office. Kieft’s accuser, 
Pastor Bogardus, shares the canvas with him. Kieft was never 
brought to account, for the “Princess,” on which they sailed for 
home, foundered in a gale in the English Channel on September 
27 and he and Dominie Bogardus were among the 81 lost. 

The picture, the find of Thurston Thacher, antiques dealer of 
Hyde Park, New York, focuses on a row boat carrying the pas- 
sengers to “The Princess,” which is beyond. The locale is off 
Governors Island, with a windmill in the immediate scene, and 
the first farmhouse of the Dutch West India Company at Paulus 
Hook on the New Jersey shore in the distance. The earliest New 
York street scene, a copper engraving in the collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, dates from 1731. The New-York 
Historical Society has what is probably the earliest street scene 
oil, a southeastern prospect of New York of about 1756. The 
closest rival to the Thacher possession is one in the Museum of 
the City of New York portraying the recapture of New York by 
the Dutch in 1673 but is not documented. 


The Nassau County Historica Society on June 20 made a 
historic tour of Bridgehampton; on July 11 of Litchfield, Con- 
necticut; and on October 17 of Dix Hills. The Society is busily 
engaged in raising funds for the maintainence of historic Saddle 
Rock Mill at Great Neck, deeded to the Society by the will of 
Mrs. Roswell Eldridge. Preston Bassett, Rockville Centre, Presi- 
dent of the Society, is hopeful of carrying out plans to make the 
Grist Mill an industrial museum with collections of tools and 
items from Long Island’s past. The Great Neck Yorkers adopted 
the preservation of the Mill as their project for 1953. 


The Third Annual New Jersey Historical Conference met at 
Trenton, New Jersey, on June 6 with Dr. Richard P. McCormick 
as president of the NEw Jersey Hisroricat Society presiding. 
The feature address at the banquet session was given by Kenneth 
Chorley, Trustee of this Association, President of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc., and Vice-President of the National Council for 
Historic Preservation. 

Thirteen pencil and wash portraits executed by John Wat- 
son, New Jersey’s earliest known portrait artist, have been pre- 
sented to the Society by Mrs. Lucien B. Horton of York, Maine. 
Of particular importance is the drawing of William Burnett, 
Governor of the Colonies of New York and New Jersey from 
1720-1728. 


The annual mid-winter meeting of NEw York FoLKLoreE So- 
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CIETY will convene at the New-York Historical Society Saturday 
afternoon, February 6. Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Folklore 
Division, Library of Congress, will discuss “Recovery and Preser- 
vation of American Folklore”; Moritz Jagendorf, Vice-President 
of the Folklore Society, “Fundamental Comparisons Between 
American and European Folk Stories”; and R. W. G. Vail, Di- 
rector of the New-York Historical Society, will comment on the 
new gallery of folk art recently opened at that institution. Anne 
Grimes, collector and singer of Columbus, Ohio, presents folk 
songs. 


When the New-York Historica Society reopened after its 
August vacation season several new exhibits were installed, in- 
cluding the outstanding Spanish-American War collection pre- 
sented to the Society by Mrs. Lathrop Colgate Harper, “Winter- 
time in Old New York,” and a Folk Art display. Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 6 the Society presented Charles F. Montgomery, Associate 
Curator of Winterthur, as their speaker on “American Arts and 
History As Depicted in the Henry Francis DuPont Winterthur 
Collection.” On Wednesday, November 4, Irving S. Olds, Fourth 
Vice-President of the Society, spoke on “Bits and Pieces of Ameri- 
can Naval History.” “The Old-Fashion Winter” exhibit opened 
on November 11 and will remain on view through February 15. 
At the St. Nicholas Festival, Friday, December 4, Dr. Charles W. 
Jones, Professor of English at Cornell University, spoke on 
“Knickerbocker Santa Claus.” A special exhibit honoring the 
bicentennial of Columbia University opened on January 7 and 
will continue through July 1. Mr. Arthur Hayes Sulzburger, 
Chairman of Columbia’s Bicentennial Committee, and publisher 
of The New York Times, spoke at the Tuesday, January 5 meet- 
ing on “Man’s Right to Knowledge” when the special pre-view 
of the exhibit on Columbia took place. 


At the annual dinner of the New York STATE AGRICULTURAL 
Society, held at the DeWitt Clinton Hotel, Albany, on January 
20 of this year with Frank W. Beneway, President, presiding, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey gave the principal talk and Century 
Farm Citations were awarded to the Esselstyn Farm of Claver- 
ack, the Humphrey-Tozier farm, Johnsonburg, New York; and 
the Ennis Farms of Lyons, New York. Candidates for these 
awards from the respective farms were present and citations were 
read by Jared van Wagenen, Jr., trustee of this Association; 
Henry S. Manley and Thomas E. Milliman. 


The annual summer meeting of the NEw York STaTE CounciL 
for the SociaL STupIEs met in cooperation with the New York 
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State Historical Association at the Otesaga Hotel, Cooperstown, 
July 18, 1953. At the morning session Isabel Howlett, Clinton 
Central School, second vice-president of the Council, as chair- 
man, introduced Mary E. Cunningham, Associate in Publications 
and Education of the Historical Association, who greeted the 
group in the name of the Association, and Jared van Wagenen, 
Jr., Lawyersville, who talked on “The Golden Age of Home- 
spun.” At the luncheon session Mary Jane McNamara, Water- 
town High School, president of the Council, was in the chair 
and Louis C. Jones, Director of the State Historical Association, 
talked on “Museum and School Relations.” Officers of the Coun- 
cil, besides the Misses McNamara and Howlett, include Stanley 
A. Phillips, Marion Central School, First Vice-President; and 
Frederick H. Stutz, Cornell University, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Niacara FAatts Historicat Society held its fall meeting 
on September 23. Arthur C. Parker gave the principal talk, dis- 
cussing “Red Jacket and the Niagara Frontier.” Dr. Parker 
stressed the opportunity which Niagara Falls possesses to create 
one of New York’s outstanding museums of history. 


The Onto VALLEY Historic INDIAN CONFERENCE, a group of 
historians, archaeologists, linguists, anthropologists and ethnolo- 
gists, held its first annual meeting at the Ohio State Museum, 
Columbus, Ohio, November 19-21, 1953. Its purpose was to se- 
cure the cooperation of the various disciplines of scholarship in- 
terested in the study of the historic Indian of the Ohio Valley 
region. In attendance were representatives from the states of the 
Ohio Valley, New York and Washington, D. C. Presiding at the 
formal sessions were John W. Bennett, Ohio State University. 
At the banquet John Corbett, archaeologist of the National 
Park Service, introduced William S. Webb, University of Ken- 
tucky, as speaker. 


OLp STURBRIDGE VILLAGE, Sturbridge, Massachusetts, this year 
presented for the first time a six-week production of the musical 
play “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” words by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, music by Douglas Moore, with performances nightly 
except Mondays, July 18 to August 30. Presentation was given in 
a specially constructed amphitheater which seats 1600 people in 
a wooded scene a few hundred yards from the Village. The 
musical play was staged by Elemer Nagy, famous for his direc- 
tion of the Central City, Colorado, Summer Opera Festival, with 
Clifford Harvuot, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, playing 
Daniel Webster and Joshua Wheeler, baritone of the Broadway 
stage, playing Jabez Stone. 
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Arthur W. Brown and Charles E. Samuels of Utica College 
were the speakers at the April 8, 1953, meeting of the ONEIDA 
HistoricaL Society on “Yorker Emigration and Cultural Con- 
sequences.” The May session heard Mahonri S. Young of Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor Institute speak on “The Tile Club Afloat.” 
On August 7 the Society opened a new exhibit on Baron von 
Steuben: Soldier and Settler. The October meeting of the Society 
heard David Maldwyn Ellis of Hamilton College on “New York 
and Middle Atlantic Regionalism.” James A. Frost, Dean of the 
New York State College for Teachers, Oneonta, was the Novem- 
ber speaker, considering “Economic Life on the Upper Susque- 
hanna, 1787-1860.” Paul Parker of Hamilton College addressed 
the December session, choosing as his topic “An Artist Looks at 
Old Utica,’ while William L. Lassiter, Senior Curator of His- 
tory at the New York State Museum, Albany, spoke on “Collect- 
ing American Antiques” at the January meeting. 


The April 10, 1953, session of the ONonDAGA HiIsToricaL Asso- 
CIATION considered “Tully's One-Hundred-Fiftieth Anniversary. 
“Life in Onondaga, ” prints, slides and films, a preview of the 
second annual exhibition of the Onondaga Historical Photog- 
raphers was the theme for the Association’s May 8 meeting. The 
organization’s annual Pioneer Day was Saturday, June 6 at Ca- 
millus. A pamphlet, “The Skaneateles Communal Experiment, 
1843-1846,” by Lester Grosvenor Wells, Curator of Special Col- 
lections at the Syracuse University Library, has been distributed 
by the Association to all members. The pamphlet consists of a 
paper read before the Onondaga group on February 13, 1953. 

The Friday, October 9, meeting saw a pre-view of the 10th 
Historical Art Exhibition at which time Miss Janet MacFarlane, 
Curator of the Farmers’ Museum, spoke. Grace Lewis discussed 
high-lights of six months concentrated study of a century and a 
quarter of Syracuse news, the behind-the-scenes story of the great 
242-page, 46-ounce, 125th Anniversary Edition of the Post-Stand- 
ard, at the November program. In January 1954 Harley J. Mc- 
Kee talked on “Building Syracuse from an Architect’s View- 
point” and on February 12 of this year Father Thomas Grass- 
mann will consider “Digging into History,” the story of a Mo- 
hawk Village of the 17th century. 


The ScHENECTADY County Historicat Society held its March 
1953 meeting by viewing movies of Shaker colonies shown by 
Francis Spoonagle. The Society’s annual meeting of April 7 heard 
Albert Gayer on “The Erie Canal.” At the auction, Tuesday, May 
5, articles donated for the benefit of the Society were disposed of. 
The fall season of the organization began with the November 
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3 meeting with John Graham, member of the staff of the New 
York State Museum, speaking on the geology of the Mohawk 
Valley. On December 1 Miss Anne K. Cunningham, Curator of 
History at the State Museum, discussed “Period Furniture,” her 
talk being illustrated by colored slides. 


Paul Bailey of Amityville was re-elected president of the 
SuFFOLK County Historicat Society, at the annual meeting 
held Tuesday, June 9, 1953, at the Society’s Museum in River- 
head. With him were re-elected Roswell Corwin of Aquebogue 
and Mrs. Mary F. Brown of Riverhead, vice-presidents; Miss 
Rose P. Terry, treasurer; Mrs. Marjorie W. Sawyer, recording 
secretary; Miss Ruth Ackerly, corresponding secretary. All elec- 
tions were unanimous as was that of Ernest M. Robinson, cus- 
todian. 

A number of councilors were also elected, the complete Board 
now being representative of the various townships as follows: 
Mrs. Helen W. Ammann, former District Attorney George W. 
Hildreth and Past President John D. Hallock, Riverhead; At- 
torney Robert H. Pelletreau and Mrs. Benjamin T. West, Brook- 
haven; John A. Wilbur and Miss Louise E. Ockers, Islip; Ernest 
S. Clowes and Mrs. Edward H. Rogers, Southampton; Mrs. 
George C. Cockcroft and Mrs. Martha K. Hall, Huntington; Mrs. 
Alfred S. Griffiths and Mrs. Frances R. Howell, Babylon; Mrs. 
Grace Floyd Delafield Robinson and Mrs. Katherine W. Reeve, 
Southold; Col. and Mrs. Verne LaSalle Rockwell, Smithtown; 
County Historian Morton Pennypacker and Edward M. B. 
Strong, East Hampton, and Sylvester Gardiner Prime, Shelter 
Island. 


The United States Naval Academy announces once more the 
James Forrestal Fellowships in Naval History with stipends 
varying from $3,000 to $8,000 per annum. The first Forrestal 
Fellowship was awarded in 1951 to Willard C. McClellan, a 
graduate student at the American University, for a study of the 
Development of United States Military Sea Transportation. The 
second Fellowship was awarded in 1952 to Rear Admiral Walter 
C. Ansel, U. S. Navy (Ret.), for research in the field of German 
Amphibious Plans and Preparations for the Invasion of Britain. 
The third Forrestal Fellowship was awarded in 1953 to Dr. 
Philip A. Crowl for research in the field of Command Relation- 
ships in Amphibious Operations in World War II. Forms of 
application will be mailed on request and should be addressed 
to The Superintendent, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Applications must be received not later than April 15, 
1954, and choice of fellowships will be made by July 1. 
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“New York State Women” was the subject of Miss Mary E. 
Cunningham, Associate in Publications and Education of this 
Association, when she spoke to the UpPpER SUSQUEHANNA HisTorI- 
caL Society, Oneonta, on April 15, 1953. The May meeting of 
the same group, on the 12th of that month, heard Eugene J. 
Brown, Manager of the Oneonta Star, discuss “Local Recent 
History.” In June the organization went on a pilgrimage to the 
Hudson Valley under the directorship of Miss Dorothy Harris 
of the faculty of Oneonta State Teachers College. In August 
they were guests of the Ouleout Historical Society at Franklin, 
New York, where they heard John Potter speak on early Frank- 
lin. The September 22 meeting of the Society viewed a film made 
in Oneonta in 1917. George D. Taylor of Stamford was guest 
speaker of the organization at their October 20 session, present- 
ing an intimate history of a farm and family which have been 
part of each other for 140 years. This was also the occasion of 
the annual meeting of the organization. For the November 17 
meeting of the Society Royal Gifford of Sidney Central School 
brought a group of his students and presented some of his own 
colored pictures in covering the topic “The Susquehanna-Cats- 
kill Turnpike.” 


The second annual dinner meeting of the WaTKINS GLEN 
HIsTorRIcat Society was held on March 18, 1953, with Dr. Rich- 
ard M. McCool, formerly of Oklahoma and now a resident of 
Watkins Glen, as the principal speaker. Dr. McCool recently 
organized the Agricultural School at the University of Oklahoma 
and more recently set up an Agricultural College in Ethiopia. 
Mr. Arthur Hoare, president of the Watkins Glen Society, an- 
nounced that a room has been reserved in the new addition of 
the Schuyler County Courthouse for historical meetings and ex- 
hibits and it is hoped that in time the historical societies of 
Montour Falls and Watkins Glen may be merged and a county 
historical society formed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Teachers who wish to give special emphasis to the birthday of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or to the March of Dimes will find a new 
series of photographs on Hyde Park useful. With a selection of 
six 5 by 7 inch, double weight photographs of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as a boy, and as a man, of his home and of the garden in 
which he was buried, the Hyde Park Historical Association in- 
troduces a new school service, Park Pictures, featuring pictures 
of national parks and historic sites as visual aids for teaching. 
The first announcement of Park Pictures includes photographs 
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of the Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vanderbilt Mansion, 
Colonial National Historical Park and three natural parks—Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite and Grand Canyon. For information on these 
teaching aids write to Park Pictures, Box 235, Hyde Park, New 
York. 


In examining some memoranda left by O. N. Marshall, one- 
time president of the Buffalo Historical Society, Frank J. Lankes, 
West Seneca, Erie County, finds this notation: “Jack Berry men- 
tioned in Jan’y 1778 Merritts MS (at Fort Niagara).” Jack 
Berry was a Seneca chief who founded Jack Berrytown on the 
Buffalo Creek, now the site of Bardenville, New York. Mr. Lan- 
kes has for years been making a ope for Merritts Manuscript, 
both in this country and in Canada, even of the British Museum, 
without locating the document. If any readers of New York 
History know more of this manuscript, Mr. Lankes would appre- 
ciate hearing from him. 


A tea given for donors and friends of the Collection of Region- 
al History and the University Archives, Cornell University, open- 
ed the Collection’s new quarters at the Albert R. Mann Library 
on the University campus, Sunday, June 7. The Andrew D. 
White Museum of Art of the University was opened at a special 
pre-view Sunday, Novemb-r 22, and the following day to the 
public. 


For the past five years (1948-1953) the Oral History Research 
Office at Columbia University has been holding tape-recorded 
interviews with men prominent in the state’s affairs. More than 
one hundred memoirs have already been submitted to the Spec- 
ial Collections Department of Columbia University Libraries. 
Among those whose memoirs have been submitted are Joseph C. 
Baldwin, R. S. Binkerd, Paxton Blair, Richard G. Childs, Ber- 
tram D. Cruger, Samuel Dickstein, Caroline K. Duer, Roy S. 
Durstine, Genevieve Earle, Haven Emerson, Edward J. Flynn, 
Homer Folks, Joseph A. Gavagan, John A. Heffernan, John T. 
Hettrick, Julius Isaacs, Stanley Isaacs, Eugene J. Keogh, Samuel 
S. Koenig, Marie La Guardia, Walter S. Mack, Newbold Morris, 
Geoffrey Parsons, Louis H. Pink, Lawson Purdy, Cleveland 
Rodgers, Martin Saxe, William J. Schieffelin, Francis R. Stod- 
dard, George S. Van Schaick, Lawrence Veiller, William H. Wad- 
hams, Arthur W. Wallander, Leonard M. Wallstein, and Paul 
Windels (closed) . 


There will be a pre-publication discount given for the Guide 
to Genealogical and Biographical Sources for New York City, 
1783-1855; 1855-1898 by Rosalie Fellows Bailey, about ninety 
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pages, being six installments under one cover with index. The 
Guide has been appearing in the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register each quarter since October 1952 with the 
last installment in the January 1954 issue. To purchase copies, 
the author should be contacted at 60 East 80th Street, New York 
21, New York. 


The 8th Annual Drama Festival at the New York State Teach- 
ers College, Cortland, New York, April 24-25, 1953, had as its 
theme ‘The School Theatre: An Alliance of the Fine Arts.” 
Clarence Derwent, President of the American National Theatre 
Academy was speaker at the luncheon on the 25th. 
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SANDERS, Mrs. Joseph: “The Story of Corn Plant.” The Archaeological 
Society of Central New York Bulletin 8:102-106, October 1953. 

SCHILD, Joan Lynn: “Pioneer Cabinetmakers of Rochester.” Genesee 
Country Scrapbook 4:17-21, 1953. 

SCHULTZ, Joan V.: “Westchester Square, Bronx, and old St. Peter’s 
Church,” New York Folklore Quarterly 9:183-189, Autumn 1953. 
SEACORD, Morgan H: “Eastchester Crossroads.” The Westchester County 

Historical Bulletin 29:111-113, October 1953. 

SILVER, Henry D.: “Making a Living in Rochester, 1906-1914.” Rochester 
History 15:1-28 (No. 4), October 1953. 

SMITH, Virginia Jeffrey: “Charles Mulford Robinson.” Genesee Country 
Scrapbook 4:4-7, 1953. 

SOLBERT, O. N.: “George Eastman, Amateur,” Image 2:49-56. November 
1953. 

STEELE, Vern: “Thomas Macdonough.” North Country Life 7:40-41 (No. 
4), Fall 1953. 

STRONG, Kate Wheeler: “Balloon Rescue of 1856,” Long Island Forum 
16:187,195, October 1953. 

THOMPSON, Harold W., ed.: “The Curtis Collection of Songs,” Part II, 
New York Folklore Quarterly 9:273-281, Winter 1953. 

TYLER, David B.: “Port of New York.” American Heritage 5:18-23 (No. 
1), Fall 1953. 

VAN NAME, Elmer G.: “The Early History of the Van Name Family.” 
The Staten Island Historian 11:19-24, July-September 1953. 

VAN WAGENEN, Jared, Jr.: “When Horse Thieves Rode the Land.” 
Schoharie County Historical Review 17:7-11 (No. 2), October 1953. 
VAN ZEELAND, Paul: “Tapestry Commemorating the Coming of the 
Belgians to Manhattan Island.” The New-York Historical Society Quar- 

terly 37:309-315, October 1953. 

WALLACE, David H.: “The Princess and The Bravo.” The New-York 
Historical Society Quarterly 37:316-325, October 1953. 

WARNER, Frank M.:. “North Fork Footnotes, Long Island.” New York 
Folklore Quarterly 9:196-200, Autumn 1953. 

WEISMAN, Winston: “Vertical City.” American Heritage 5:40-45 (No. 1), 
Fall 1953. 

WILKINSON, Norman B.: “Robert Morris and the Treaty of Big Tree.” 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 40:257-278, September 1953. 

WOOD, Clarence Ashton: “Line of Courageous Women.” Long Island 
Forum 16:205-206, November 1953. 

WRAY, Charles F. and Harry L. SCHOFF: “A Preliminary Report on 
the Seneca Sequence in Western New York, 1550-1687.” The Archaeolog- 
ical Society of Central New York Bulletin 8:108-111, October 1953. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


The April issue of New York History will carry a statement of 
my report to the Trustees at their annual meeting held on Feb- 
ruary 13th, bringing the record of the Association up to date. 
In the meantime I want to get one or two appointments down 
on your calendar. 

The Seminars on American Culture will be held for the 
seventh time this year in Cooperstown beginning on Tuesday 
night, July 6th, and carrying through the following Tuesday 
afternoon, July 13th. The Fourth of July week-end with its con- 
sequent crowding of hotels causes the Seminars to straddle two 
weeks though as the program is working out I think there will 
be great advantages to this and I look forward to a most success- 
ful session. 

The Annual Meeting will be at Stony Brook, Long Island, Sep- 
tember 2, 3 and 4. The last time we were down that way was the 
Garden City meeting in 1940. Much has happened in the last 
fourteen years to make a gathering of the historically minded on 
the Island a memorable event. Emphasizing the importance of 
Long Island, our junior members will meet in Hempstead on May 
7 and 8. The junior program has always had a devoted following 
on Long Island where many of its largest and most active chap- 
ters are. The museums for which our Trustee, Mr. Ward Mel- 
ville, has been responsible at Stony Brook, the development of 
Sagamore Hill, the preservation of the Walt Whitman House, 
and scores of other factors encourage us to think that both our 
young people and our adults will have unusually lively annual 
meetings. 

More of all this will come to each of you as the year wears on, 
but it ought to be, if we read the signs correctly, a busy and 
productive year. 
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CHECKLIST OF CURRENT YORK STATE HISTORY 
MAGAZINES 


(Second Revision) 


By our tally, there are twenty-seven periodicals published 
serially which are devoted exclusively to the story of the Empire 
State. The scope of this second revised Checklist has been 
considerably broadened to include not only those publications 
issued monthly, quarterly and annually, but also several others 
which appear with what could be called occasional regularity. 

Of the journals here noted three are privately owned, the 
remaining twenty-four being issued by historical societies, muse- 
ums or public libraries. Among those not included, the monthly 
bulletin from the New York Public Library, the quarterly of 
the University of Rochester Library, the quarterly American 
Heritage, as well as the bi-monthly New York State Conserva- 
tionist frequently contain much of York State historical interest, 
but not exclusively so. The publications of groups like the 
Ulster County Historical Society and the Historical Societies of 
the Town of Warwick and the Old Town of Mamaroneck, are 
isssued so very infrequently that they too have been omitted. 

No attempt has been made to evaluate any of these excellent 
publications. Each is of importance for its contribution to the 
local history field. Except for one which is neatly multilithed 
and another mimeographed, they are all printed on excellent 
paper stock and most of them make extensive use of illustra- 
tions. 

This Checklist is also being issued in pamphlet form, as were 
those published in 1950 and 1951, and copies are available 
gratis, on request. The information given here is both recent 
and accurate, and to the best of our knowledge the coverage 
is complete. In no case do the editors of the various magazines 
pay for contributions. Major articles from all of these publica- 
tions are indexed quarterly in New York History (see “Articles 
of Interest to Yorkers”) . The date of the first issue will be found 
in brackets immediately after the title. At the end of each list- 
ing, the holdings of several York State libraries are given, the 
following symbols being used only for those collections whose 
files of each publication are complete: 
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N—New York State Library, Albany. 

NCoo—Library, New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown. 

NN—wNew York Public Library, New York. 

NNHi—New-York Historical Society, New York. 


James TayLor Dunn, Librarian 


BULLETIN OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK (March 1946) 


Editor: Walter K. Long, Cayuga Museum of History and 
Art, Auburn, N. Y. 

Mimeographed monthly (except July and August) and pub- 
lished in the interest of all phases of archaeological and histor- 
ical endeavor pertaining to Central New York State. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and membership in the society, at $2.00 per 
year, includes this publication. (NCoo) 


BULLETIN OF THE CORTLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY (January 1947) 

Editor: Frank Place, 26 Clinton Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 
Secretary: Mrs. D. N. Elder, Court House, Cortland, N. Y. 


A small four-page publication, circulated five times a year 
among members of the Society. From 1947 until May 1951 it 
was printed only in the Cortland Democrat; now it appears 
monthly in that newspaper and is then reprinted in combined 
form. Membership in the Society is $2.00 a year and should 
be sent to the Secretary. Contributions are sought, but because 
of the publication’s limited size only extremely short articles of 
local historical interest can be used. 


BULLETIN OF THE FORT TICONDEROGA MUSEUM 
(January 1927) 
Editor: Eleanor Murray, Fort Ticonderoga Museum Bulle- 

tin, Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. e 

Published twice a year, each volume contains six numbers. 
Subject matter covers all phases of the Colonial Wars through 
the Revolution. Original manuscripts of the period are often 
transcribed and each issue of the magazine is generously illus- 
trated. Its original title, The Haversack, was changed after the 
first issue. The more recent back numbers are still available. 
The first three volumes, however, are out of print, as are some 
of the issues in volumes 4 and 5. Articles are usually commis- 
sioned by the museum, but unsolicited manuscripts are given 
careful consideration. A title index is published for each volume. 
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Distributed to membership (single, $5.00; family $7.50 yearly 
which includes card of admission to Fort Ticonderoga.) Com- 
plete details on request. (N, NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


THE COURIER MAGAZINE (January 1951) 
Editor: Robert G. Gulian, The Courier Bldg., Deposit. 
N. Y. 


This profusely illustrated and youngest of York State pub- 
lications includes contemporary as well as historical articles 
dealing with the Southern Tier and Central New York. Usually 
over half of each monthly issue (originally published as a bi- 
monthly) consists of stories written by the office staff. Inter- 
esting articles of from one to ten thousand words are given 
every consideration, though no payment is made for contri- 
butions. According to the editor, “we are essentially a human 
interest magazine and we attempt to stress the human side of 
contemporary events and history in the region.” Subscriptions 
are $2.50 a year ($2.00 introductory offer) and some back issues 
are available. (NCoo) 


THE DUTCH SETTLERS SOCIETY OF ALBANY YEAR 
BOOK (1926) 
Editor: Henry W. Stock, Chairman Year Book Committee, 

108 N. Pine Ave., Albany (3), N. Y. 


The articles in this annual, most of them written by members 
of the Society, concern genealogical records and the early history 
of Albany. Membership is limited to descendants of residents 
in the Van Rensselaer Manor prior to 1664. Vol. 28 contains 
index for complete series, compiled by Dr. Charles K. Winne, 
Jr. (N, NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


DUTCHESS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY YEAR 
BOOK (April 1915) 
Editor: Mrs. Amy Ver Nooy, Adriance Memorial Library, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mailed free to those members whose dues ($3.00) are paid 
for the current year. Single copies are sold for $3.00 each. 
Contributions of Dutchess County interest are sought, especially 
information which has not already been published. Among spec- 
ial features are Bible records of county families, biographical 
sketches, articles on industries, etc. No cumulated index has been 
published. An index for the first twelve years was printed in 
1927; others have been issued in the year books for 1933, 1939, 
1945 and 1951. A limited number of some back issues are 
available. (N, NCoo, NN, NNHi) 
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THE GALLEON (1950) 
Editor: John J. Vrooman, 5 Washington Ave., Schenectady 
(5), N. Y. 


A quarterly publication issued by the Society for Colonial 
History. Contains articles and papers on pre-revolutionary his- 
tory, proceedings of the Society and current news and book 
reviews. Membership dues are $2.00 a year and contributions 
are welcomed. Certain back numbers are available but the file 
is not complete. Copies are 50c each, postpaid. (N, NCoo, 
NNHi) 


GENESEE COUNTRY SCRAPBOOK (September 1950) 
Secretary: Blake McKelvey, 115 South Avenue, Rochester 
(4), N. Y. 


Issued once or twice a year by the Rochester Historical Society, 
it replaces the Society’s annual Publication Fund Series. Now 
in its fourth volume, The Genesee Country Scrapbook (first 
called Scrapbook) goes free to all members of the Society and 
to other subscribers at $1.00 a year. Articles of interest to Roch- 
ester readers will be given every consideration. Illustrations are 
used. (N, NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


DE HALVE MAEN (January 1926) 
Editor: Walter H. Van Hoesen, 10 Bridge St., New York 
(4), N. Y. 


Quarterly publication of The Holland Society of New York. 
In addition to news of the Society, each issue usually contains 
several articles concerning the early history and settlement of 
the City and State of New York and the rest of what was New 
Amsterdam. Membership in The Holland Society is limited to 
descendants in the direct male line of New Amsterdam residents 
prior to 1675. (N, NN, NNHi) 


THE INTELLIGENCER (May 1940) 
Editor: R. Palmer Kipp, Ossining Historical Society, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. 


This eight-page annual usually contains one article concerning 
Ossining history, with the remainder devoted to news notes 
and special yearly “Highlights of the News” and “Ossining in 
Retrospect” features. Membership in the society at $1.50 a year 
brings the publication gratis. (NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


LONG ISLAND FORUM (January 1938) 
Editor: Paul Bailey, Amityville, N. Y. 


A monthly publication about Long Island’s past and present, 
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available at 25 cents a copy or $2.00 a year. Ninety per cent 
of the material is of an historical nature. Illustrated articles not 
over 2,000 words in length are supplied by subscribers only, 
without pay. Many back copies are available. A complete index 
for the years 1938-1947 has been prepared and is sold at $1 the 
copy by Miss Marguerite V. Doggett, Librarian L. I. Collection, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica (2), N. Y. (N, NN, 
NNHi) 


THE NASSAU COUNTY HISTORICAL JOURNAL 
(Summer 1937) 
Editor: Myron H. Luke, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Treasurer: Julian Denton Smith, Wantagh, N. Y. 
Published quarterly and distributed to all members of the 
Society. Subscription and membership dues are $3.00 a year and 
should be sent to the treasurer. Each issue contains approximate- 
ly six articles of Long Island and Nassau County interest, inter- 
spersed with historical news notes. Illustrations are used. Some 
back copies are available. Correspondence in regard to contribu- 
tions to the Journal should be sent to the editor. (N, NCoo, NN, 

NNHi) 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY (February 1945) 
Editor: Harold W. Thompson, Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Treasurer: Robert W. Crooks, Farmers’ Museum, Coopers- 
town, New York. 


The initial statement concerning the scope of this quarterly, 
made in 1945 by the then editor, Louis C. Jones, still holds. 
“We intend to publish materials which have the smell and 
feel of York State unmistakably upon them; also those which are 
segments of the great pattern of the American folk tradition 
wherever it has been recognized.” In general, the present editor 
uses lore collected in New York and neighboring states, rather 
than “scientific” articles about folklore. Lore of the more recent 
immigrant groups is as acceptable as that of the early pioneers; 
the Indians and the Negroes have not been neglected. A few 
tunes for folksongs are published, and articles appear on the 
use of folklore in schools and colleges, with emphasis upon 
Social Studies and English. Subscription price is $3.00 a year, 
which includes membership in the New York Folklore Society. 
This is one of the country’s outstanding magazines in the field. 
Some back issues are still in print and inquiries should be 
addressed to the Treasurer. Separate indexes to Volumes 1 and 
2 have been printed. (NCoo, NN, NNHi) 
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THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

RECORD (January 1870) 

Editor: J. Crawford Hartman, 122 East 58th St., New York 
(22), N. Y. 

A quarterly journal now in its 85th volume, and the oldest 
of them all. Publishes transcriptions of church records, ceme- 
teries, Bible records, as well as family genealogies and biograph- 
ical sketches. Contributions of importance along these lines are 
sought. The subscription cost is $6.00 a year, with single num- 
bers selling for $2.00. (N, NN, NNHi) 


NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY QUARTERLY 
(April 1917) 
Editor: Charles E. Baker, 170 Central Park West, New 
York (24), N. Y. 


A yearly subscription for four issues of this well-illustrated 
quarterly is $3.00 and individual copies, as well as back numbers, 
may be had at 75 cents each. Both manuscripts and book reviews 
are solicited. The scope of subject coverage is flexible but they 
generally seek articles on any facet of New York City history; 
unexplored phases of New York Province and State; American 
Colonial and Revolutionary history involving the Province 
of New York; Early American artists; contemporary pictorial 
documents; source materials of American history, particularly 
among the holdings of the Society. Articles acceptable for pub- 
lication must be factually contributive and soundly documented. 
Indexes are published yearly. (N, NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


NEW YORK HISTORY (October 1919) 


Editor: Mary E. Cunningham, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


uarterly continuation of the annual Proceedings published 
since 1901. This magazine covers the entire state, each issue 
containing approximately four feature articles, a section on 
New York State Antiques, book reviews as well as Association 
and statewide news notes. Articles must be well and carefully 
written, thoroughly documented contributions to the story of 
New York State. Submitted manuscripts will be given careful 
consideration. Book reviews are commissioned by the editor. 
All back copies of the quarterly are available either individually 
or as annual bound volumes. Indexes are published annually 
and cumulated every ten years. The subscription price is $5.00 
per year which includes The Yorker magazine (if reqeusted) 
and all privileges of membership in the Association. New York 
History was indexed in Faxon’s Annual Magazine-Subject Index 
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up through 1949 when the compilation was discontinued. (N, 
NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEWBURGH BAY AND THE 

HIGHLANDS (1884) 

Editor: Publication Committee, Crawford House, 189 
Montgomery St., Newburgh, N. Y. 

With a few lapses in earlier years, this illustrated publication 
has been issued annually since the year following incorporation 
of the society. The committee is interested in material relating 
to the history of its immediate region. Membership in the society 
($2. a year, $3 for married couples) includes the yearbook. 
Some back copies are available. (N, NNHi) 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE NIAGARA 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY (November 1948) 


Editor: Raymond F. Yates, Niagara County Historical 
Society, Lockport, N. Y. 

Published once or twice a year (and now in its ninth number) , 
each issue is devoted to a single subject by one author. These 
vary in length from 16 to 45 pages with the occasional use of 
illustrations. Numbers 4, 8 and 9 are the only issues now obtain- 
able, all other being out of print. (N, NCoo) 


NORTH COUNTRY LIFE (Fall 1946) 
Editor: G. Glyndon Cole, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

A digest-size quarterly containing numerous illustrated articles 
about yesterday and today in Northern New York. Each issue 
has a number of departments, such as “North Country Poets” 
and “Old North Country Recipes.” As with The Courter Maga- 
zine, this publication also contains articles of contemporary 
events. Unsolicited manuscripts are welcomed, but the magazine 
does not pay for editorial matter. The articles are usually quite 
short, with each issue containing one continued historical 
account. Single copies are 35 cents; subscriptions are $1.25 a 
year. Most of the back issues of North Country Life are in print 
and may be had by addressing the editor. (N, NCoo, NN) 


OSWEGO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

PUBLICATIONS (1939) 
Editor: W. S. Salisbury, Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 
Issued in January of each year, this annual publication 
contains the full text of all papers (from 8 to 12 in number) 
given before the Society during the preceding twelve months. 
Articles written just for the publication are also printed. Sub- 
scription price is $1.00 per year. (NCoo) 
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ROCHESTER HISTORY (January 1939) 
Editor: Blake McKelvey, 115 South Avenue, Rochester 
(4), N. Y. 


Edited by the City Historian and published four times a year 
by the Rochester Public Library, this 24-page magazine is distrib- 
uted free at the Library; by mail the subscription price is 25 
cents per year. Informational articles designed for students 
at high school and adult levels, popular essays inspired by an 
historical anniversary and similar articles on the city’s history are 
welcomed. A limited supply of most of the back issues is avail- 
able, price 10 cents a copy. (N, NCoo, NNHi) 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY HISTORICAL REVIEW 
(April 1937) 
Editor: Arthur H. Van Voris, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Myron Vroman, Schoharie, N. Y. 

Published by the Schoharie County Historical Society as The 
Yo-Sko-Ha-Ro Quarterly through January 1941, when the name 
was changed to The Quarterly Bulletin. The title County His- 
torical Review was first used in July 1948 and in May 1951 the 
name Schoharie was added. This magazine, though for many 
years a quarterly, has been increased in size and is now published 
bi-annually. Membership in the Schoharie County Historical 
Society (at $2.00 a year) includes a subscription to the Review. 
Checks should be sent to the treasurer as well as requests for 
back issues, many of which may still be secured. The treasurer 
will mail, on request, a copy of the folder “Interesting Articles 
Still Available.” (NCoo) 


STATEN ISLAND HISTORIAN (January 1938) 
Editor: Charles C. Stoddard, Staten Island Historial Soci- 
ety, Richmond, Staten Island (6), N. Y. 

A large-size, eight-page illustrated quarterly published by the 
Staten Island Historical Society, each issue usually containing 
two articles about some phase of Staten Island history. Longer 
articles are continued from one issue to the next. The yearly 
subscription rate is $2.00, and back issues, except vol. 1, no. 1, 
may be secured by addressing the editor. (N, NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL BULLETIN 
(January 1925) 
Editor: Editorial Board, Room 626, County Office Bldg., 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Membership in the Westchester County Historical Society 
(at $3.50 a year) brings with it a subscription to this well- 
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illustrated quarterly publication. Material of Westchester 
County interest is solicited by the society. Author and subject 
indexes to volumes 1-18 (1925-1942) and volumes 19-28 (1943- 
1952) have been printed. Many of the back numbers are sill 
obtainable. (N, NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WOODSTOCK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY (July 8, 1930) 
Editor: Mrs. Louise Hasbrouck Zimm, Woodstock, N. Y. 
Published once every two or three years, there is always 
more than a sufficient amount of material on hand to fill this 
booklet. To date sixteen numbers (the first one was called 
“Papers Read to... ”) have been issued to members. All 
back copies are available and may be purchased at $1.00 each. 
Apply to Secretary, Mrs. M. R. Kenyon, in Woodstock. (NCoo, 
NN) 


HISTORICAL WYOMING (September 1947) 
Editor: Harry S. Douglass, 201 Wilson Bldg., Arcade, N. Y. 
Sponsored by The Wyoming County Board of Supervisors, 
edited by The County Historian and produced with the 
co-operation of The Arcade Central School. This multilithed 
quarterly was published bi-monthly through volume 5 (1947- 
1952). It is available gratis to all individuals, libraries and 
historical societies upon application. Occasional illustrations 
are used. According to the editor, “contributions of material 
are welcome. The scope of the contents is not rigid, but thus 
far has been confined to informal articles on Wyoming County 
history, biography, genealogical data and inquiries, necrology, 
older vital records and significant current developments.” 
Annual name indexes are published separately. Back issues are 
usually not obtainable, although attempts will be made to secure 
the more recent numbers for libraries. (N, NCoo, NN, NNHi) 


THE YORKER (June 1942) 


Editor: Mary E. Cunningham, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

New York history popularly handled, suitable for both adult 
and junior readers. Published bi-monthly during the school year. 
There are special pages for the Association’s Junior historians. 
Individual subscriptions are $1.50 per year with a special rate 
for Yorker Chapters. Extensive use is made of photographs 
and old prints. Members of The New York State Historical 
Association may receive The Yorker gratis, — ——_ Each 
volume is indexed at the end of the year. Many back issues 
may be obtained, with preference given to school libraries. (N, 
NCoo, NNHi) 
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They tried to found a Utopia in 18th century New York 


From its founding as a tiny colony 
near Albany in 1774, the sect that 
sought the perfect society was reviled 
and scorned, yet it spread through the 
nation and swelled to a membership 
of thousands. 


- This first complete and objective his- 
tory of the communal Shaker order is 
a book that “satisfies the exacting 
standards of historical scholarship and 
promises at the same time to enlighten 
and hold the interest of the general 
reader.”—ARTHUR E. BEsTor, JRr., The 
Saturday Review. 





Illustrated, and with the previously 


Called — Millennial “— a 


At all bookstores 
Shakers Oxford University Press 


By Edward Deming Andrews 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








A GUIDE 
TO THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR 


Early American History 


(1600-1800) 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SECOND EDITION 


’ EVARTS B. GREENE and RICHARD B. MORRIS provide a valuable 
guide to original material on early America, both printed and in 
manuscript, available in New York City. This new edition contains 
some 450 new manuscript items. The directory of libraries and 
repositories is now more complete, and numerous additions are listed 
(from surveys of federal, county, and local archival sources) to major 
historical collections. 


$10.00 
Columbia University Press . New York 27 























New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its lony list of publications bespeaks its repura- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 
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